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Conducted by J. H. Brown, who lives on his 
farm at Climax, Mich., which is conducted as 
the Michigan Farmer Experifment Farm. All 
correspondence for this department should be 
sent to Climax, Mich. 


THE EDITOR’S FARM ‘NOTES. 





SOW1NG WHEAT IN STANDING CORN. 
There is an increasing interest in 


the plan of sowing corn ground to 
wheat before cutting corn, and we 
have numerous inquiries from our 
readers as to details. We have used a 
one-horse drill on our farm at Climax 
for several years. Ours is a three-hoe 
machine, making it necessary to go 
twice in a row. In some respects we 
prefer this, but advise our — brother 
farmers to purchase a five-hoe drill 
when from fifteen to twenty acres are 
to be sown. 

There is one trouble in sowing corn 
ground. In using a five-hoe drill it 
must be spread just as wide as it will 
work between two rows of corn. In 
spite of all pains taken, some drills 
leave too wide a space along the row, 
each side of it, that remains unsown. 
Practically, there is no way to obviate 
this difficulty, without tearing out 
more or less corn by the roots. Our 
three-hoe drill works on a swivel, by 
means of castor wheels, so that we can 
dodge in and out between hills. But 
it requires making one complete 
round, instead of completing one row 
at each passage across the field. So 
that, upon the whole, we prefer the 
five-hoe drill, even if a wide space 
along each row is left unsown. 

Fig. 1 shows how both five and 
three-hoe drills work in the corn rows. 
Let 1, 2 and 3 indicate three rows, of 
four hills each. Suppose space A has 
been sown with our three-hoe drill, go- 
ing across and back in the same space. 
The six lines fairly represent the drill 
marks made in sowing. Corn row No. 
1 will be somewhat better seeded than 
row No. 3, as the lines indicate. 

We shall sow our corn ground before 
cutting the corn, if possible, and may 
use a five-hoe drill also. We bave 
thought of going through a portion of 
the corn both ways with the five-hoe 
drill, as indicated at C. One-half of 
the amount of seed needed would be 
sown each time over the ground. This 


for an experiment, as we do not con- | 


sider this plan practical, at least be- 
fore we have tried the scheme. 
LATER CONCERNING CORN CUTTING. 
Since writing the above, we find om 
corn all nearly ready to cut, and to-day 
‘September 8), we commenced. As it 
is too early to sow wheat, we have 
sown only the strips upon which the 
rows of shocks will stand. Corn has 
ripened very fast during the last week 
of dry, hot weather, and we never be- 
fore saw so much corn cut during the 
first week in September in all the low- 
er counties of this State. 
SIXTY BUSHELS OF WHEAT PER ACRE. 
In 1880, from a five and one-half 
acre lot, I realized sixty bushels per 
acre bag measure from the machine. 











ha was of the 
The field was 





a June poy blue 4@& P. sod. It was 
summer falloweds -ed in June, and 
was thoroughly dragged and _ culti- 


vated. Sown on the 14th of Septem- 
ber. 

The soil was a black, gravelly loam. 
Some places and knolls were a stift 
elay soil. Some of my poorest yields 
of wheat have been on summer fal- 
low. I do not practice summer fallow- 
ing. I think I can do better. I be- 
lieve in rotation, and very thorough 
cultivation, working fertilization into 
the soil. 

CHAUNCEY COOPER. 

Lenawee Co., Mich. 

This is an immense yield, but we do 
not doubt it. In fact, a prominent 
Mt. Clemens business man claims a 
much better yield than this on his 
farm near that city this season. We 
do not give the exact yield, or the 
man’s name, for he is very modest. 
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FIG. 1, 


We find many farmers in Michigan 
this fall who are putting more work 
on less acres of ground, and who ex- 
pect, from past experience, to secure 
larger yields per acre. On those farms 
where stock is kept, the manure made 
has helped in a wonderful manner to 
improve the fertility of the fields. 


ARE WINTER OATS A SUCCESS? 
Will you please inform me, through 
The Farmer, whether winter oats are 
a success or not? Also what place to 
buy the seed. 
Osceola Co., Mich. F. F. KINNEY. 
HOW ONE MAN DOES IT. 

I have been a Michigan Farmer 
reader for several years, and like the 
paper. When I saw the different ways 
advocated for taking the manure from 
the stable to the fields it stirred me up 
to write you the way we handle our 
manure. We have a sled made of 3x8 
plank, three feet wide and ten feet 
long. Runner is shaped at both ends. 
We hitch a horse to it and draw it 
into the stable, then hitch to the other 
end and start to load and drive along 
as fast as we-can load, and scrape as 
we go. When we get to the door our 
load is all the horse wants to draw, as 
the stable is 84 feet long. We clean 
out the stable every morning except 
Sunday, and draw to the field and 
spread where_we intend to plow in the 
spring for corn. 

I am highly pleased with the way 
we handled our corn last summer. We 
drilled it in, 42 inches apart, then 
worked with a cultivator, and some 
with a hoe, on account of thistles. 
When it was glazed we cut with 
corn harvester and drew to the barn 
and cut it with a feed cutter. We put 
it into the silo, ears and all. 

Our silo is a round one, sixteen feet 
in diameter, thirty-nine feet high. The 
frame is built of 2x4 _ scantling, 16 
inches apart, from center to center, 


% 
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and boarded up with half-inch by six- 
inch black ash lumber. One thickness 
was placed outside and two thick- 
nesses inside, with tarred roofing felt 
between. Has seven doors on one 
side to get feed out. I intend to put 
on paper on outside and another thick- 
ness of lumber to keep the frost out. 
In boarding up we cut boards slanting, 
so as to gain the width of one board 
in one round, and thus were able to 
board up without fitting in every 
round—in short, screw fashion. 

We are feeding out of the silo and 
mix one-third hay, cut with it, and the 
stock does well without grain. The 
cows and calves get some grain. I be- 
lieve in feeding all coarse grain and 
hay on the farm, so as not to rob the 
land, even if I had to sell some hay 
every year and buy grain instead to 
keep up the farm. This year I made a 
big blunder in sending two car loads 
of hay away, and did not know what 
I was going to get for it. When the 
returns came I only got $3.35. It don’t 
pay to give hay away that way. Bet- 
ter to feed it or keep it over and pas- 
ture more next summer and not cut 
so much hay. I don’t believe in Jump- 
ing from one thing to another, as is the 


fashion with a great many of our 


Michigan people. A few years ago 


someone made a good thing out of 


beans, then many went into bean 


growing. 


of it. 
and have no stock to feed it to. 

Think of eighty-acre farms, with 
from one to five head of cattle, and a 
dozen sheep; or four hundred acres 
and only about fifteen head of cattle. 
How can the farm be kept up in that 
way. . 

Sanilac Co., Mich. JACOB S. WITMER. 

This is just the kind of an article we 
like to read. 
and we want many more from our 
readers. After you have read this over 


just sit down and write us your 
“views” or “way of doing” various 


kinds of work on the farm, 


It is true that not enough stock is | 


kept and fed on many farms. Since 
we commenced our dairy business, we 
find the farm slowly but surely im- 
proving in fertility, for nearly all that 
is grown in the fields is eventually put 
back on the land in the form of ma- 
nure, 

The number of farmers who haul 
manure daily from the stables and 
spread over the fields 
surely increasing. This is as it should 
be. Friend Witmer’s plan is a good 


one, and we wish to urge some of our | 


brother farmers, who don't believe in 


this plan, to go and do likewise. Make | 


a thorough test and be convinced by 
actual results. 


You did not state how you drilled in | 


Was 
the ears of 


your corn. Was it not too thick? 
it well eared, and were 
good size? 

Your silo must be a good one. It | 
certainly is high enough, if 39 feet 
from bottom to eaves. 


all practical siloists. 
Right here we wish to ask 


to send us a brief description of con- 
struction, material used, kinds of | 
hoops, style of roof, etc. Also, whether | 
the action of frost has been at all in- 





jurious. 


The next was all into hay, 
and the country is suffering on account 
We are not able to sell the hay 


It is full of good points, 


is slowly but | 


But the advan- | 
tage in the extra height is apparent to | 


all those | 
reader's who own or use a stave silo, 


‘PRICE 5 CENTS. 
1 per year. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
CARE OF CORN FODDER. 





Through this part of the country, 
and it is no doubt true all over the 
corn-growing states, more waste is 
found to exist in the handling of corn 
fodder than in all other crops com- 
bined. Why this is so.is more than I 
can comprehend, for every person who 
keeps cattle, horses or sheep can not 
help but know that fodder makes an 
excellent feed. And to let them suf- 
fer loss for the want of a little judg- 
ment, or worse still, through careless- 
ness, is not ‘the mark of a- good 
farmer. 

The time to begin caring for the fod- 
der is just at the moment the corn 
is ripe enough to cut. This may not 
be all over the field, for seldom does 
corn ripen evenly over a field, unless 
on an exceptional piece of land where 
every part is equally favored by the 
sun’s rays. Such fields -are seldom 
found, so, as a rule, we have corn 
ripe enough to cut one or two weeks in 
advance of other portions of the same 
field. If this ripe corn is not cut (1 
| have found this to be true from ex- 
perience), until the whole field is in 
| shape to cut, the leaves will break off 
when it is cut, to say nothing of the 
bleached, tough stuff that is left. 

The best corn fodder we have is 
when we cut our corn when it begins 
| to dent. Some seem to think that this 
| is too early to get a good, heavy ear 
of corn, but I know that we get bet- 
ter satisfaction out of our corn crop, as 
a whole, when our fodder is put up 
by the best methods that brain and 
hands can devise. 

Our plan is to make just as large 
shocks as we can tie at the top. When 
the corn fodder is put in these shocks 
green, and the tops are tied so that the 
| band is not going to break or come 
| untied, then you may be sure that 
| when husking time comes the fodder 
| will be dry, green and bright, even in 
a wet fall. I have seen men husk corn 
in a dry time, day after day, and let 
the fodder lay loose on the ground 
| waiting for a rain, so that the stalks 
| Inay tie better. In nine cases out of 
| ten, such fodder does lay till after a 
| rain, and sometimes a number of rains. 
| The better way is to finish one shock 
| at a time. If you want to husk early 
| in the fall, before the corn is ripe 
| enough to crib, then put about 10 or 
| 15 bushels of corn in a pile and set 
over it the stalks, just as you would 
if the corn was not there. It is the 
| custom of some farmers to lay the 
| fodder bundles down over the corn 
| pile, but I have tested each way, and 
| one year with another, I find it more 
| profitable to stand the stalks up. We 
find that it does not require all of the 
stalks to cover over the corn when 
placed in piles of this size, and I think 
the corn cures out quickly, besides be- 
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| 
| 
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| ing much more convenient to handle 


| 


when drawing time comes. If you 
have never given this method a trial, 
do so this fall. 


When a shock is husked and the 
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eorn is left in a pile just as it was 
husked, with the stalks thrown over 
the corn, a large portion of the bun- 
dles are subject to the wind, sun and 
storms, and no matter Low bright the 
fodder looked at husking time, it loses 
all this in a very short time. So I 
say never put less than ten bushels of 
corn in a place, make a good, neat pile 
and set just enough stalks over it to 
protect the corn. The remaining stalks 
may be set in large shocks; do not be 
afraid that they will spoil in large 
shocks, if they are dry and well cured 
when husking. They never have for 
us, and we have made them so large 
that two bunches or shocks would 
make a load. Yet it does not pay to 
make them too large, for the extra la- 
bor required in lugging the bundles to- 
gether would consume the profit to be 
gained. We simply made a few shocks 
like the ones referred too for experi- 
mental purposes, and were satisfied 
with the result. 

When corn is cut and carried in so 
that the ground can be sown to wheat, 
then make the corn piles on the row 
where the shocks stood. The extra 
bundles that do not have to be used 
over the corn can’ be shocked up out 
on the wheat, far enough from the 
shock row so that when the corn is 
drawn you can drive on this row 
without damaging the wheat. ; 

I usually employ from four to six 
day laborers when the corn is in shape 
to husk, which is about two weeks af- 
ter the cutting. By husking our corn 
early in the fall we generally miss a 
good many storms that we would oth- 
erwise have on the fodder before 
stacking. The sooner the stalks are 
stacked after husking the better will 
they be. It is one thing to know how 
to grow a good crop, but altogether a 
different thing to know how to han- 
dle a crop to get the best results after 
it has been grown. Your way may be 
satisfactory to you, and my way 
should be to me, yet there may be 
something in each of our methods if 
united that would be of value to us 
both. I have given you my plan. Will 
you give us yours? 

ELIAS F. BROWN. 

Hillsdale Co., Mich. 

(The large shocks suit us best, and 
we have just 108 hills in them this 
time. We are cutting our corn to-day, 
and find the crop far ahead of our ex- 
pectations. Our fodder is medium 
sized, but nearly every stalk has a big, 
ripe ear hanging down. It seems as 
though nearly half of these big ears 
would make typical seed ears when 
fire dried. We keep our corn well cul- 
tivated, and our level and _ shallow 
treatment so conserved the moisture 
in the surface soil that our corn has 
not dried up in the least. In fact, 
nearly all the corn in our neighbor- 
hood was cut before we commenced, 
and grown from the same variety of 
seed. The nature of the soil has much 
to do with this drying up, but give 
us level and shallow culture’ every 
time in a dry season, as this has been. 

Our fodder is in perfect condition 
now for cutting and making the very 
best feed for cattle. The only danger 
that can occur is from a severe frost, 
in connection with the sudden “cold 
spell” we are now experiencing after 
our “roasting hot wave.’’—Ed.) 





HINTS ON PLOWING. ° 





Every farmer thinks he knows how 
to plow. It is fortunate that even the 
least skillful can stir the soil enough 
to grow a crop. It is unfortunate that 
so few can plow well enough to raise 


the best crop at the least tax on him- 
self and team. We can usually tell 
whether a man knows how to plow by 
his manner of walking after or holding 
a plow. If we see one clinging to the 
handles with main strength and tug- 
ging at them with pure awkwardness, 
it is safe to say that he has not learned 
the art, albeit he may have followed 
the plow many years. 

Two men were plowing in the same 
field, on the same land. They had 
plows of the same make and number, 
but looking at their work we noticed 
the furrows showed in pairs. One 
plowman walked easily, holding his 
plow without any apparent effort. The 
other one wabbled in the furrow and 
was making hard work of it. When 
asked why the furrows turned by their 
plows did not lap alike and leave a 
uniform surface, the bungler said his 
plow was no account. It would not 
stick in the ground unless he held it 
on the bar and pushed. A glance 
showed the trouble was not in the 
plow. He had taken tke doubletrees 


ar 


o 


off the wagon, as they were handy, 
and the other man had the double- 
trees that suited and were made for 
plowing. 

We sent him to get the right double- 
trees, and found the trouble was as 
we supposed. The plows cut fourteen 
inches, and the doubletrees should be 
double that. The one he had been 
using was thirty-six inches long. 

Taking hold of his plow and team for 
a few minutes, we knew by the feeling 
of the plow that it was not taking 
enough land to run directly behind the 
center of draft. A change of the draft 
let the plow run level and cut the four- 
teen inches and turn the furrow to 
match that of the other plow. 

Returning to the field later we found 
our man yet lugging at his plow, de- 
termined to make it do work that 
would be approved. We could see 
from the road that he was not letting 
his plow and team do as well as they 
might. He insisted he must push and 
raise the handles; no plow would run 
itself. He was working hard, but do- 
ing poor work. He had his hip-straps 
too short and was taxing his team and 
himself unnecessarily. This we ad- 
justed for him, and after showing him 
how easy the work could be done, he 
yet insisted there was a difference in 
the plows. 

The next day we found on our daily 
visit to the field that something was 
not as we had set for him the day be- 
fore. He had shortened up his traces, 
as he said horses could pull their load 
better near to it. We fold him that 
was true so long as he had the line of 
draft right, and that was easily put 
wrong by too short or too long a hitch. 
After adjusting the traces and testing 
the plow again to see that it was ready 
to do the work well and easy for man 
and team, we left with orders to let 
things be as now adjusted. 

We bad a level field of fifty acres to 
break. Both men wanted to lay off 
about four lands and make four dead 
furrows and turn on the plowed 
ground. When asked what was the 
advantage of dead furrows, where 
they were not needed for drainage, 
they said everybody had dead fur- 
rows. Then I asked if it was easier 
for a team to turn on the plowed 
ground or on the unplowed. Well, they 
had not thought of that. 

Then I asked if they thought tramp- 
ing the corners of their four lands 
would make their field in better order 
to plant. Both thought an extra har- 
rowing of the corners would make that 
all right. I then asked them if plow- 
ing that field in four lands they would 
not have more turning than if they 
plowed it in one land. They said they 
did not see how that could be. It did 
not take long to show them that they 
have to turn as often on a small land 
running clear through the field as a 
large one, and if they plowed this field 
in ten lands, as many would do, they 
would have to turn ten times as often 
as there is need for. One man was 
sent to step the field the narrow way 
and the other the long way. Half the 
width found, stakes were set to run by 
for first furrow through the middle of 
the field. As the field is 110 rods by 
70, the first furrow started 35 rods 
from one end of the field and ended 35 
rods from the opposite end. 

Their land was thus laid off so that 
when the field was finished there was 
no dead furrow and no hard corners 
and no unnecessary turning. 

If in fencing our farms attention is 
given to make the fields true parallelo- 
grams, we will have no point rows 
and such fields can be plowed and cul- 
tivated more easily than those of od& 
shape or no two sides parallel. Such 
true fields can be plowed in one land 
with least possible labor and without 
a dead furrow. Where the field goes 
from corn into wheat, then clover or 
meadow, there is no dead furrow to 
bother reaper or mower or hay rake, 
tedder or loader. On lands where 
drainage is poor there are advantages 
in plowing in small lands so as to se- 
cure drainage by the dead furrows, as 
the loss and inconvenience in such 
land is supposed to be compensated 
for by the increase of crop from better 
drainage. 

The question in such a case is, would 
it not pay to tile-drain such fields, and 
avoid the loss that is inevitable from 
so many dead furrows and faulty 
drainage. 

Butler Co., O. L. N. BONHAM. 

(The above is very interesting to us, 
and contains many good points. But 
we do not agree with friend Bonham 
regarding the objections to plowing in 
lands. 

We ask our readers to notice the dia- 





gram and description of our plan, 
given in The Farmer of Sept. 3. We 
plow in lands because it is more con- 
venient, on our farm, and we can 
plow a field in less time. 

Soil should never be turned over in 
the same direction twice, and our plan 
makes it easier to reverse the direc- 
tion of the furrows the following sea- 
son. 

We wish to again emphasize what is 
said about the evener and plow adjust- 
ment.—Ed.) 





From Our Paris Correspondent. 


NOTES ON FRENCH AGRICUL- 
TURE. 





To have good hay, with a green look 
and agreeable odor, to keep it from 
becoming brown, musty and the home 


for microbes, the drying must be rap- 
id. Senator Renaud recommended 
farmers his plan for saving hay; have 
reugh poles or young larch trees, 14 
feet high, having extended arms 
branching therefrom, and working on 
a pivot; they are arranged in a spiral 
form, 10 to 12 in number; the first is 
20 inches from the ground, and ap in- 
terval of 9 inches exists between each 
pivoted arm. About a dozen of these 
poles are firmly planted per acre, in 
the meadow, When the grass is mown 
and has softened a little, it is spread 
by means of pitchforks on the arms to 
dry, to become hay. It is rapidly 
dried when there is wind and sunshine; 
when wet, the rain trickles quickly off, 
the hay never loses color, and the dry- 
ing process is secured. The poles cost 
little and the farmer can prepare them 
himself, 

The “spontaneous inflammation’ of 
hay, Prof, Grandeau points out, is 
very frequent; he is a large farmer 
himself. Clover, lucern, vetches and 
leguminous plants are the forage most 
inclined to heat when stacked; he sep- 
arates every 5 tons of such hay, when 
stacking, with a layer 8 inches thick 
of straw; straw is a bad conductor of 
heat; it checks fermentation, facilitates 
evaporation at aeration, and thus op- 
poses spontaneous combustion. In the 
case of large masses of hay, ventila- 
tors ought to be made by means of 
some boards. Others introduce open 
work or hurdles in the stack. Scatter- 
ing salt is also resorted to; the salt ab- 
sorbs the humidity, opposes the devel- 
opment of parasitic mushrooms, and 
prevents alterations in the hay. Even 
when the excessive humidity in a stack 
produces no combustion, the excess of 


quality of the forage, and may gener- 
ate toxical consequences. M. Benesch 
has invented a telltale rod, which sat- 
isfactorily reveals the condition of a 
hay stack; it is a rod of iron three-quar- 
ters of an inch thick; one end has a 
handle; the other is a fork arrange- 
ment; the rod is equal to the moiety of 
the height of the stack; plunged into 
the center of the mass, the rod is al- 
lowed to remain for ten minutes; then 
a turn is given to grip a sample. On 
being retired the warmth of the rod 
will be the test for temperature, and 
the sample of hay will indicate now 
the mass is keeping. 

The manner. of stooking corn 
when cut is well studied—in time it 
may likely be threshed, etc., on the 
spot. In Flanders and in the Brie, six 
sheaves are placed heads together, and 
a straw rope runs around all to keep 
them together against the wind. It 
receives no hood sheaf. In the other 
parts of France, a good sheaf is placed 
well upright. Around are placed ten 
or twelve sheaves, with as much room 
as possible to allow the air and wind 
to circulate; on top a sheaf is placed 
—the hat, well widened out. The stack 
has then a bee-hive look. 

Among nearly the last acts of the 
recently defeated Meline ministry was 
the nomination of a superior council of 
agricultural instruction, to correlate 
and systematize the agricultural edu- 
cation of France, as subventioned by 
the state. There are 82 schools of ag- 
riculture in ‘France of all classes, and 
256 departmental professors and no- 
madic practical instructors. Upwards 
of 3,000 experimental fields are annual- 
ly worked. There is a grand total of 
651 professors and teachers of primary 
schools and 2,850 pupils. Connected 
With several of the 82 professional 
schools proper are many sizarships, or 
free scholarships, but the young men 
do not all study to become cultivators, 
but “professors,” that is, beneficiaries 
of the state. The council intends to 
change all that and to make the edu- 
cation more practical and less theo- 
retical. The question has been raised, 





why not give instruction in farming to 


try of agriculture. 


heating not the less deteriorates the 





girls, and so induce them to remain in 
the.country and not immigrate to ihe 
towns? That would be a powerful 
means to induce young men to remain 
in the rural districts, but it would not 
facilitate emigration. There are only 
three schools in France for dairy and 
poultry keeping where young women 
ean receive practical education, and 
there is need to remedy the evil by re- 
casting the grants voted to the minis- 
Russia surpasses 
all other nations in her female agricul- 
tural schools, though only commenced 
ten years ago. That at Kiew has a 
farm of 4,000 acres, 50 being devoted 
to kitchen and fruit products. It trains 
thirty young women yearly, and fits 
to at once marry and manage a house. 
They are admitted after receiving their 
education at the primary schools; then 
during two years they are practically 
instructed in the management of the 
dairy and the poultry yard, the baking 
of bread, the hygienic conditions of live 
stock, the management of kitchen, fruit 
and flower gardens, the culture of flax 
and hemp, the scutching and manipula- 
tion of the fiber, cooking, laundry 
work, the making and _ repairing of 
clothing, bee naising, fish culture, ac- 
counts, etc. The school at Ponemonne 
is run on the same lines; the study 
lasts two years and the fee is 400 to 
550 francs. There are 60 pupils, and 
the girls can select, for six months, to 
graduate in domestic economy or in 
some branch of agriculture. But the 
female agricultural school of Tcherni- 
gow is more important still, and is 
for the daughters of well-to-do farmers. 
‘he instruction is of a higher stand- 
ard, but not a whit less practical. It 
aims not only to make them fully in- 
structed in all that relates to farming 
and its cognate branches, but rises to 
a higher degree of studies to fit the 
graduates to be educated wives. The 
girls are admitted at the age of 18, and 
must remain four years, when they 
generally leave to wed. The applica- 
tions for wives educated at this col- 
lege cannot be met; the demand is 
greater than the supply. It ‘s after the 
model of this college that France will 
organize the two she contemplates es- 
tablishing, 

Munich is the home for beer and the 
German brewer is always on the look- 
out for the best barley. Prof. Wall- 
ny of that city has concluded a series 
of experiments on the sowing of that 
cereal broadcast or in drills; the lat- 
ter plan not only economized seed, but 
produced a finer sample of grain for 
malting and a heavier acreage yield. 
Other growers corroborate the results. 
The experiment was extended to oats, 
and successful parallel results  fol- 
lowed. s 





Hay Baler Essentials. 





A very simple and primitive machine may 
have a large capacity, but if the bales are 
not heavy, compact and closely compressed, 
such a magehine fails utterly of the object of 
its construction. The prime object in bal- 
ing hay is to reduce its great bulk to a form 
that admits of its being marketed like any 
other product. To get full weights in a car, 
therefore, the bales must be uniform and 
closely compressed. It necessarily follows 
that a machine to produce such bales must 
be very strong and rigidly constructed so as 
to stand the pressure of the great power 
necessary to produce these results. 

The requisites first mentioned are possessed 
in ahigh degree by the Eli Continuous Travel 
Press No.1, a cut of which is shown herewith 
in operation in the field. The baling cham- 
ber of this and other Eli horse power press - 
es is made from \-inch steel plate. The 
bale chamber corner angle plates are *-inch 
thick. The powerof these presses are 
composed entirely of malleable iron which 
the manufacturers guarantee cannot be brok- 
en in operation. Some idea of the power of 
these machines is afforded by the knowl- 
edge that a 500-pound pull of the team ap- 
plies over thirty thousand pounds pressure 
on the charge. 

The Collins Plow Co. of Quincy, Ill., who 
make these presses also manufacture a full 
line of steam power presses with automatic 
condensers, block placers, signal bells, self- 
feeders, etc. Write them for catalogue and 
prices before buying. 








THE Staver Carriage Co. of Chicago make 
their trade announcement in this issue of 
the Michigan Farmer for the fall and winter 
season. These people are the manufactur- 
ers of the Staver Buckeye Feed Mill and 
Horse Power combined. They have long 
been before the public and are entirely re- 
liable and responsible. Write them for cat- 
alogue and prices before buying a feed 
grinder. 





THE Improved Family Knitting Machine 
made by J. E. Gearhart, Clearfield, Pa., sur- 
passes anything of the kind in the market. 
It is simple in mechanism, durable in con- 
struction, easy of operation, cheap in price. 
It is becoming as indispensible to the house- 
hold as the sewing machine. It isnow made 
with a Ribbing Attachment, not found on 
any other family machine. We recommend 
it as being welliadapted to the requirements 
of every household. Write for full descrip- 
tion and terms. 
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hive Stock, 


For The Michigan Farmer. 
CHEAPENING THE COST OF 
SWINE FEEDING. 








Next to the problem of getting 
higher prices for pork and bacon, the 
question of reducing the cost of food 
without losing anything in the weight 
and growth of the hogs is the most im- 
portant. Sometimes the cheapest food 
is the most expensive, and the best 
way to cheapen the cost of keeping the 
swine is to increase the expense in 
food. But there are always ways and 
means to cheapen the cost of raising 
animals on an intelligent basis. 

But when we consider feed we have 
to stop and think of breed. A poor 
breed will take as much food as a good 
one, and not show half the gain there- 
from. Manifestly then it is important 
to start with good breeds. We have 
these already on our farms, as good as 
those found on English farms. This 
may not have been the case twenty 
years ago, but there has been a re- 

narkable evolution in swine bred in 
this country in the last quarter of a 
century. Still there is enough cheap 
and inferior pork put on the market to 
convince an observer that inferior 
breeds of swine are still in existence. 
Owners of such animals can hardly 
expect these remarks about feed to be 
of much value. 

One of the best ways to obtain bet- 
ter results in swine breeding is to make 
more use of the mill products that can 
be obtained in most regions. It may 
not be generally known that we ex- 
port great quantities of oil meal for 
the English farmers to fatten their 
hogs on, and yet not one farmer in a 
thousand ever uses this as swine food. 
Cottonseed meal is another subject for 
food consideration that cannot be neg- 
lected. Now that beet sugar factories 
are being put up in various parts of 
the country there will be added an- 
other mill product for utilizing for 
swine feeding. 

The American swine breeder pins his 
faith to corn first, and then to ciover— 
the latter a recent thought. Now corn 

is cheap in many regions, but it proves 
too expensive when fed exclusively to 
the swine, simply because it makes too 
fat pork, and often induces diseases. A 
mixture of clover neutralizes matters 
better than anything ‘heretofore adopt- 
ed on a large scale. But we need root 
crops, too, for the hogs, and when these 
are more generally adopted we expect 
to see our pork competing more suc- 
cessfully with the English pork and 
bacon abroad. More than this, Ger- 
many will have no good reason then 
for excluding our pork on the plea of 
disease. Swine raised on corn, clover 
and root crops will not be diseased, 
and their meat will be free from all 
taint. Nuts are also good food for the 
swine, such as chestnuts, acorns and 
butternuts. 

Ohio. E, P. SMITH. 


SCOUR IN PIGS. 








From Our Special English Correspondent, 

; There are two main causes of scour 
In pigs of all ages—errors in feeding 
and exposure to wet and cold, and 
these, of course, operate with the 
sreatest effect on young animals. The 
error in feeding may be with regard to 
the sow, causing an altered condition 
of the milk which upsets her pigs 
Without it having any deleterious ef- 
fect on herself, or the trouble may 
arise when the youngsters begin to eat 
and they partake of material with 
which their undeveloped digestive or- 
sans are incapable of dealing. When 
the faeces passed are white in color, it 
Is generally evident that the trouble is 
indigestion, due to an excessive quan- 
tity or altered quality of the milk, and 
when little pigs suffer from diarrhoea, 
the efforts of the attendant should at 
once be directed to the removal of the 
cause or causes, 

These are, however, not always easy 
to discover in particular instances, but 
it has been noticed that, in the major- 
ity of cases, the first symptoms show 
themselves when the little pigs are 
from three to four weeks old. Wheth- 
er this arises from the milk of the sow 
becoming of a less nourishing or 
healthy character from confinement in 
the stye, or from the pigs requiring 
jore support when the dam’s supply is 
failing, or, as is more generally thought 
to be the case, from the pigs then com- 
mencing to eat, and a slight attack of 
Indigestion following, or from several 
other causes, we cannot determine. 
We can only record the fact that a 





very little appears to have the effect 
of upsetting the piglings at that stage. 
Sometimes the attendant attributes it 
to damp straw used for bedding, and 
this often will start little pigs off 
scouring. Then sour food, or food 
which has been soaked or mixed a lit- 
tle too long and has commenced to fer- 
ment, will occasionally have the same 
effect, as will sometimes the addition 
of beans, barley meal, mangles, etc., to 
the food of the sow, whilst at other 
times the cause of the attack of diar- 
rhoea cannot even be guessed at. 
Young pigs bred on stone floors very 
frequently suffer from diarrhoea, and 
heavy rains, that render all their sur- 
roundings damp and disagreeable, of- 
ten have a similar effect. 

Very often diarrhoea is preceded by 
constipation, the “scour” resulting 
from irritation of the intestinal canal, 
from retained faecal matter. A sharp 
lookout should be kept for this, and 
the food at once changed, reduced in 
quantity, and an aperient given. 

Promptness in applying remedial 
measures in infantile diarrhoea is of 
the utmost importance, for if little 
pigs suffer for any length of time, and 
the faeces become of a yellowish color 
streaked with blood, and the feverish 
condition has become so acute that 
they are almost continually slaking 
their thirst on every available oppor- 
tunity, the chances of recovery are 
small. It is usual to treat scour in 
sucking pigs through the medium of 
the sow, and it is astonishing in what 
a marvelously short space of time the 
effect of medicine, or a change of food, 
is apparent in the milk. 

A full dose of epsom salts, sulphur, 
and nitrate of potash in combination, 
given to the sow in her food, with due 
precautions against her taking cold on 
it, often works wonders. In persistent 
cases a few old beans sometimes prove 
useful. 

It is a safe thing always to change 
the diet of the sow when the pigs 
scour, and in the case of older animals 
and those beginning to feed, to with- 
hold dairy waste, or any great quantity 
of slops. Fluids in excess favor diar- 
rhoea. 

Where individual treatment is decid- 
ed on it is generally best to give a dose 
of castor oil in combination with a 
little laudanum or chlorodyne. This 
clears the intestinal canal of material 
that may be causing irritation, while 
eastor oil, after its first laxative ac- 
tion, has a tendency to bind the bow- 
eis. After the oil, the medicine for 
diarrhoea is that popularly known as 
“sheep and calves’ cordial,” prepared 
according to the following formula: 
Prepared chalk, 1 0z.; powdered cate- 
chu, % oz.; powdered ginger, %4 02.3; 
powdered opium, % dr.; peppermint 
water, % pint. Dose: One to two tea- 
spoonfuls, according to age. 

Cleanliness is of the utmost im- 
portance, and there should be a free 
use of disinfectants, for scouring pigs 
stink horribly. Dry earth sprinkled 
freely about the pens is a most useful 
proceeding. 


Yorkshire, AGRICOLA. 





BLACKLEG IN CATTLE. 


A press bulletin of the Kansas Ex- 
periment Station contains the follow- 
ing particulars regarding this disease, 
which is happily quite rare in Michi- 
gan: 

Blackleg, also known as Symptomat- 
ic Anthrax or by the French name of 
Charbon symptomatique, was formerly 
regarded as a form of antrsx; but bac- 
teriological examinations have shown 
conclusively that blackleg and = an- 
thrax are two distinct and independent 
diseases, each of which is caused by a 
specific micro-organism. 

Blackleg is an infectious disease, 
produced by the blackleg bacillus, a 
facultative parasite, which lives and 
propagates in the soil of infected dis- 
tricts and in the bodies of the dis- 
eased animals. Certain kinds of soils 
are very favorable to the existence of 
this germ, and such soil when once in- 
fected usually remains so permanent- 
ly and constitutes the source of the 
disease in animals. Although infec- 
tious, blackleg is, strictly speaking, 
not a contagious disease; i. e., the dis- 
ease owes its existence to an infecting 
principle, the blackleg germ, but a 
diseased animal does not transmit the 
disease directly to a healthy one. 
Healthy animals become diseased 
when the germ enters a wound in the 
skin or mucous membrane of the 
body. Such wounds can easily be pro- 
duced on the legs while roaming over 
the ranches, or atthe mouth while graz- 
ing. The body of an animal that has 


died of blackleg swarms with disease 
germs, and a small quantity of the dis- 
eased muscle of such an animal when 
inserted under the skin of a healthy 
animal will produce the disease. Sim- 
ilarly, the burying ground of such an 
animal becomes infected with these 
germs, which remain in a_ virulent 
condition an indefinite time, and thus 
becomes a new source of infection. 
Hence, animals that have died of 
blackleg should not be buried, but 
burned on the spot where they died. 
Unnecessary moving of such an ani- 
mal from one place to another simply 
increases the danger of spreading the 
infection. 

The characteristic symptom of this 
disease, and by which, alone, it can 
be recognized, is the appearance of 
swellings on various parts of the 
body, usually on or near the upper 
portions of the legs, and never below 
the hock or knee joints. The swell- 
ings vary in size, but are always 
formed by the presence of gas that 
has collected in the tissue meshes be- 
neath the skin. This gas is a product 
of the blackleg bacilli. When the hand 
is passed over these swellings a char- 
acteristic crackling sound is produced. 
When incised with a knife a bloody 
fluid with a disagreeable and sicken- 
ing odor is discharged. The principal 
general symptoms of the disease are 
loss of appetite, high fever, and lame- 
ness when the muscles of legs are af- 
fected. Nearly all affected animals 
die within one and one-half to three 
days from the time of attack. 

Medicinal treatment of this disease 
may at present be considered as abso- 
lutely useless. The only practical 
method of dealing with the disease is 
to prevent it. Keeping animals away 
from infected ranges or parts of ranges 
is an absolute protection. Sometimes 
this is impossible, and then protective 
inoculation must be resorted to. It is 
a well-known fact that vaccination 
or protective inoculation prevents 
almost entirely the appearance of 
the disease. 





STOCK NOTES. 


In answer to some queries by a cor- 
respondent, we state that the bunch 
of Dorset Horned sheep which lately 
appeared in The Farmer were a half- 
tone reproduction of a photograph, 
and therefore presented the animals in 
their natural state. They belong to 
the flock of H. Codd, of Westfield, 
Iowa. We do not know of a flock of 
Dorset Horned in Michigan. If there 
is, the owner is hiding his light under 
a bushel. 

The Fort Worth Reporter tells of a 
shipment of cattle and goats made to 
Havana from that place, but which 
turned out to be a losing venture, The 
cattle were landed, but the goats were 
returned, as the duty on them was 
$2.50 a head. As the party had to pay 
freight on the latter both ways, and 
lost a number by death, it was a costly 
experience, The Reporter says it is 
useless to make any more shipments 
of goats until some rearrangement of 
the Havana tariff has been made. 

Stockers and feeders, if at all desir- 
able, are selling at very high prices, 
and have been all the past year. It 
seems as if buyers were paying even 
more than they are worth, when top 
prices for the best cattle are consid- 
ered. Even light, unthrifty steers, 
showing blood of the dairy breeds, are 
selling for more than they are worth 
as feeders, in our opinion. It looks 
as if some farmers are bound to feed 
eattle under any contingencies and 
we will not be surprised if there is a 
good deal of money lost this coming 
fall and winter trying to make good 
marketable steers out of some mighty 
poor scrubs. 


RUPTURE 
With our NEW TRUSS 

your hips are free. 

NO BELTS OR LEG- 


straps to torture you. 
Light, neat and 
waterproof. Your 
rupture trouble 
ends the very moment 
our truss is applied. 
Write for free jillus- 
trated book. 


CHAS. CLUTHE C0.,_ 


213 Woodward Ave., = 
Detroit, - Mich. * 
at Hick G 
STILL IN THE BUSINESS 2¢,,Hickory Grove 
American Merino, Delaine and Ram- 
bouillet rams. A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 

























Removing Vermin. 

The lime and sulphur sheep dip we hope 
is a thing of the past. It injures the wool 
under any circumstances and unless exact- 
ly in the right proportions is not effective 
in removing vermin. There is no excuse for 
it when Zenoleum, prepared by the Zenner- 
Raymond Disinfectant Co., 16 West Atwater 
St., Detroit Mich., can be bought at just as 
low a price. We consider Zenoleum to be 
the best disinfectant and wash ever put on 
the market. 











It you can touch your critters with a ten-foot pole 
You can CATCH them with the 


HOLD-EM STOCK CATCHER. 
Sample, 50 cents; retail price, $1.25. Agents 
wanted. ’ FLOYD SARGEANT, pens Towa. 
BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 
CATTLE. 


NUMBER of choice SHORTHORN BULLS 
fA. ready for service at reasonable prices. 
T. M. SOUTHWORTH, Allen, Hillsdale Co., Mich. 


~ F, & E.W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich.,breed- 
e). ers of Registered Polled Cattle. Andrew 


tered in American Herd Book, both sexes. 
M. R. FREEMAN & SON, Flushing, Mich. 


REGISTERED GALLOWAYS. 


A. MATTHEWS, Maple Rapids, Mich. 


JOHN (. CHALMERS, 422, Arbor. 


Breeder of Registered GUERNSEY CATTLE. 


EGISTERED HOLSTEINS—any age or sex from 
my “World’s Fair’ prize-winning herd. Po- 
land-Chinas sired by son of the great Black United 
States. Farmers’ prices. B. F. Thompson, Detroit. 





EAD what H. O. Batman, of Bainbridge, Ind. 
says ofa yearling Aberdeen Angus bull, which 
I selected for him: “‘Kappa’s Trojan has made a 
wonderful growth this spring, and is pronounced 
by all cattlemen to be one of the best bulls that 
was ever inthis country.” I have TEN BULLS 
BY THE SAME SIRE FOR SALE CHEAP. 
CLOVER BLOSSOM FARM, 
Port Austin, Mich. JAS. H. HALL, Proprietor. 


HOGS. 


ERKSHIRE PIGS from stock that is from 
World’s Fair prize winners. Write for catalog 
and prices. C.E. Pailthorp & Co.,Mt. Morris,Mich. 











HOICE fall sows ready to breed, $8 each; 1 boar, 
/Wilkes, Corwin, U. 8. and Tecumseh in stock. 
Send forcatalog. J.C.TAyYtor, Grass Lake,Mich. 


NOR SALE.—Large Eng. Berkshires: Longfellow 
& Wantage strains, King of Hood’s Farm, Mass. 
Prices reasonable. V.E. Hackney,Mt.Morris,Mich. 
HIEF Tecumseh, Black U. 8. and Klever’s Model 
strains Poland-Chinas for sale. Sows bred for 
Aug. & Sept. farrow. E. D. Bishop, Woodbury, Mich. 





MERCHANT KELLY, Woodstock, Mich., 
i¥i breeder of LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES., 
Choice Berkshires of either sex for sale cheap. 


FOR SALE—FULL BLOODED BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Elmdale Farm, Franklin, Oakland Co., Mich. 
W.W. COLLIER, Prop. F. B. CHAMBERS, Supt. 





i . Both sexes 

50 Duroc-Jersey Swine for Sale. Bot? sexes. 

tolyr. old. No.1 stock at reasonable prices. Send 

for pricelist. J.H. BANGHART, Lansing, Mich. 
RAND POLAND-CHINA BOAR MICHI 

GAN U.S. No. 38333 for Sale after Noy. 15th. 

Make mea bid. E. A. CROMAN, Grass Lake, Mich. 


M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
e swine. Stock forsale. Breeding stock record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited, 


OLAND-CHINAS.—A few choice young boars. 
A grand lot of sows bred to the champion young 
boars “Chief Hidestretcher” and “‘Wilkes Tecum- 
seh,’’ (Vol. 20, O. rec.) L. W. BARNES, Byron, Mich. 


\HE PLUM HILL HERD of large English Berk- 
shire swine, B. P. Rock & 8S. P. Hamburg fowls. 
Stock & eggs for sale. C.M. Bray, St. Johns, Mich. 


POLAND-CHINA of good size and —_- breed- 


ing. Pairs not akin. Prices 
reasonable. F. M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Mich. 


2 POLAND-CHINA BROOD SOWS of June, ’97; 
large, heavy boned March and April boars, and 
younger pigs too numerous to mention. Wellbred. 
Prices moderate. E.M. EIGHME, Owosso, Mich. 

















GRAND RIVER HERD of 0.1. C€. 
JOHN BERNER, Grand Ledge, Mich. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Write for prices. 


BERKSHIRES. 9 Blue ribbons. If you want a 
* pig of superior merit from the 
herd that won9 blue ribbons at State Fair in 
97 address N. A. CLAPP, Wixom, Mich. 


H I am taking orders for 
0 an - inas spring pigs; if you need 
* one address L. F. CON- 
RAD, Wacousta, Mich. 


100 HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSEY SWINE. 


Largest Herd in Michigan. 
HERBERT W. MUMFORD, P. 0. Agricultural College, Mich. 


_S8tock at Moscow, Mich 


SOME CHOICE POLAND-CHINAS 


By Corwin King 2d. 
Write your wants. WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 
N AYBE you don’t 
know it, but it’s 
a fact, the Cass 
Valley herd of Imp. 
Chesters has more 
1Ist premium stock 
than any herd in 
Michigan and our 
prices are the lowest. 
M. W. BALCH, Prop., Deford, Mich. 


V O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., proprietor of th¢ 
¢ Michigan Central herd of IMPROVED 
= HESTER WHITES, 
The largest herd in the State 
Stock of different ages al 
ways on sale. Writ me 
ust what you want. 
IGHT BRAHMA EGGS 
$1.00 for 20. 
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The Horse. 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 


Address all correspondence to Michigan Farm- 
er, Detroit, Mich. 


SWEENY IN THE HORSE. 


Under this term is included the wast- 
ing away, or atrophy, of the muscles, 
no matter where the trouble may be 
located; but it is generally used in 
the cases where the shoulder is the 
part affected. While popularly — be- 
lieved to be a disease, it is really only 
the result of disease—not a disease in 
itself. It may arise from a strain of 
the muscles of the shoulder, or from 
lameness in the foot or leg of the ani- 
mal. The animal naturally saves the 
affected limb all it possibly can by 
vsing it as little as possible. Thus if 
a horse has a lame foot he favors it by 
stepping as lightly as he can upon it, 
and then throwing his weight as quick- 
ly as possible upon the sound one. This 
causes the limping motion always seen 
in a lame horse, or in a human being, 
for he naturally acts just like the ani- 
mal when favoring a lame limb. In 
each instance it is done to avoid the 
pain, which would follow using it less 
earefully. Now, the horse while at 
work is using a great deal of its food 
to build up its muscular system, and 
the muscles grow because they are in 
constant use. To cease using them is 
to cause them to become soft and 
weak, and decrease in size. If the 
horse, therefore, to avoid the pain of 
a lame foot, uses it as little as possi- 
ble, the muscles which move that limb 
gradually decrease in size, especially 
in the shoulder, and look as if they 
were wasting away, as they practically 
are. It is just the same as if a black- 
smith should injure his hand, and be 
compelled to cease using his arm in 
consequence. The longer it is unused 
the greater will be the shrinkage of its 
muscles from the forearm to the shoul- 
der. Now, if the blacksmith should 
put a blister on his shoulder to stop 
the wasting away of his muscles, it 
would be just as sensible as to apply a 
blister to the shoulder of a horse with 
a “sweenied” shoulder caused by a 
lame foot. The first thing to do is to 
cure the hand of the blacksmith and 
the foot of the horse. When this is 
done, the limbs can again be used, and 
the exercise of the muscles will grad- 
ually restore them. In all cases of 
“sweeney” in a horse, it is well to 
fully understand what has caused it, 
and the location of the trouble, before 
attempting to cure it with blisters and 
liniments. These remarks were called 
out by the following extract from the 
Baltimore Sun regarding this frequent 
trouble: 

One of the most serious troubles 
among horses is a form of wasting or 
atrophy, as it is properly termed, of 
the muscles of the shoulder. This pro- 
ceeds to such an extent at times that 
the scapula or shoulder blade bone can 
be seen as plain as in the skelcton. Of 
course, other horses than farm horses 
* become affected, but not so frequently. 
The question arises, why it is that 
farm horses suffer most. 

When young horses are put to work 
at the piow or harrow and kept work- 
ing day after day, mostly on the same 
side, with one leg down in the furrow 
and the other upon the ridge there is 
{oo much strain on the muscles of the 
shoulder. Undue waste of tissues re- 
sults in the upper part of the shoulder, 
and this is called “sweeny,” the deri- 
vation of which term is a mystery, 
though it is said that the horse doctor 
who first described or discovered the 
disease was named Sweeny. Be this 
as it may, it is also known by the 
name of “shoulder slip” and atrophy 
of the muscles of the shoulder. 

The cause then is over-exeriion of 
one set of muscles in one fore extrem- 
ity, and using young horses for such 
labor before the tissues are firm 
enough to stand the wear and tear is 
another cause. Horses are met with 
that have but slight wasting of the 
muscles, so slight as to be almost un- 
noticeable, except to the expert doe- 
tor, because the disease is progressive, 
needing treatment to bring about rede- 
velopments of the wasted muscular tis- 
sues. When these structures are wast- 
ed there is incapacity for muscular ex- 
ertion to correspond to the opposite ex- 
tremity in progressive movements. 
hence upsoundness. 

Such being the case, care should he 


\" 


taken that young horses should not be 
allowed to do work that will give rise 
to such trouble. Let them be used on 
level ground, so that all joints can be 
given play in harmony. 

In turning young horses around 
when working in harness. care should 
be exercised that they are not jerked, 
for the upper part of the shoulder 
blade is only cartilage and liable to in- 
jury from violent strain. Many colts 
are injured in this way. 

There are other causes giving rise 
to wasting of the muscles of the 
shoulder of both young and old horses,. 
such, for instance, as foot injuries, 
when a horse is put into forced idle- 
ness in consequence, so that the foot 
may have absolute rest. The idleness 
produces a wasting of the muscles of 
the leg generally, but in “sweeny” 
those muscles at the upper part of the 
shoulder, over the blade bone, are 
alone clearly affected. 

While the suggestions of the Sun are 
good as to the management of young 
horses, we find that the proportion of 
lameness among horses on the farm 
is much less than among those in 
cities, which shows that it is not plow- 
ing or harrowing that is responsible 
for so many cases of “sweeny.” It 
comes most frequently from improper 
shoeing, contracted hoofs, navicular 
disease, or anything that will render 
the feet of the animal tender and sore. 
Very high action in a horse that brings 
down its feet with a pounding motion, 
will surely cause lameness when he is 
driven at speed over hard pavements. 
We think stone and asphalt pavements 
are responsible for a large amount of 
lameness in horses, and when a horse 
becomes lame he will soon show symp- 
toms of “sweeny.” 

MATERIAL FOR CAVALRY 
HORSES. 

Leading authorities differ greatly 
as to the breed which furnishes the 
most promising material for cavalry 
horses, and every particular breed or 
cross has its admirers, from the West- 
ern pony, fresh from the prairie, to 
the thoroughbred, through whose veins 
flow the blood of a leng race of kings 
whose victories on the turf fill the 
brightest pages of the Stud Book. Even 
the American trotter is putting forth 
a well defined claim for recognition as 
a war horse, but since he defeated all 
other breeds at the heavy harness 
game, his admirers are perhaps apt to 
claim for him more than is his due. 
The thoroughbred, while possessing 
speed and in many ways being most 
desirable, falls short in yeneral work. 
In a spirited charge he would be at 
his best, but as most of the work is 
done on a trot, a more tractable, easier 
controlled charger would be preferable. 
His proud, nervous spirit spurns the 
rein which checks his desire to be up 
and doing. and he prefers quick work 
to the tedious, drawn-out marches that 
all cavalry must take. 

The crossing of the thoroughbred 
and the trotter produces a horse fitted 
pre-eminently for cavalry — service. 
Here we get the quality of the thor- 
oughbred combined with the gameness 
and tractability of the trotter. We 
have a horse more susceptible to kind- 
ness, easier to teach the tactics of the 
service, with good level head, and pos- 
sessing better bone, fluted like the 
thoroughbred, yet heavier and better 
able to withstand the hard work 
which inevitably tells on legs and fevt. 
At the walk, trot or gallop he is near- 
ly perfect, and requires less attention 
than his thoroughbred brother. 

The gaited saddle horse of the South 
comes in for his share of attention. 
Throughout Kentucky and Tennessee 
this horse has been bred for years, and 
Southern cavalrymen swear by — him. 
This breed was obtained by crossing 
the thoroughbred and the cold-blooded 
mares of that section, and to-day the 
type is most distinct, and the saddle 
families well-known, notably the Den- 
marks of the blue grass region. The 
gaited saddle horse learns easily the 
routine of camp and march, but in the 
opinion of many is too light-boned to 
stand the privations of a long march, 
and requires too much attention, but 
he has admirers who deny this state- 
ment, and claim that he amply demon- 
strated his ability during the rebellion. 
—New York Sun. 

Some of the above ideas are correct, 
but others are not. The only accepta- 
ble cavalry horse yet discovered has 








oughbred—generally more. Take the 
world over, and the best cavalry is 
found mounted upon horses with a 
large preponderance of this blood. The 
cross of the thoroughbred on trotting 
mares should, and does, give a good 
horse for cavalry remounts. But not 
every thoroughbred nor every trotter 
will do to breed together. The sire and 
dam should be of the cavalry type. 
They must be of good size, sound, well 
put together, and have unexception- 
able legs and feet. No well bred 
weeds will ever produce good cavalry 
horses. There are more good cavalry 
horses South than North, in propor- 
tion to the numbers bred, because the 
thoroughbred has been the horse of 
the South for four or five generations. 
They have been breeding horses to 
vide, the North has been breeding 
them to drive and to work. What men 
breed for persistently they finally get. 
A Southern farmer never breeds draft 
horses. He has no need for them, be 
prefers mules in his business. But he 
requires a good riding horse because 
he rides as much as possible, and. his 
necessities have given him just what 
he needs. 





HORSE GOSSIP. 


There are 14 new trotters in the 2:10 
class so far this season. 

John R. Gentry recently paced a 
mile in 2:06 over a half-mile track. 

Star Pointer has now paced four 
miles below two minutes, the last one 
at Readville, near Boston, in 1:59% 
over a sticky track. 

Two of the most successful sires of 
the season are double gaited, viz.: Di- 
rect, 2:05%, pacing, 2:18%4, trotting, 
and Heir-at-Law, 2:05%, pacing, and 
2:12, trotting. 

Keating, who drives the horse, has 
written to a friend: ‘“Klatawah, 3, 
2:064%, has not reached his limit this 
year. He is simply a wonder, and no 
telling where he will stop the watch 
yet.” 

Searchlight, 2:04%, is undoubtedly 
the greatest 4-year-old pacer that ever 
started in a race. His sire, Darknight, 
was by Alcyone, the great son of Alma 
Mater, and out of Noonday by St. 
Elmo. Darknight is now owned in Ger- 
many. 

The meeting at Highland Park, near 
this city, the past week was not a glit- 
tering success. The weather was too 
cold for fast time, and the crowd was 
slim. Some peculiar moves by the 
judges caused a good deal of howling, 
but they went just the same. 

Directum Kelly, 2:0814, will not start 
until the fall meetings at Lexington 
and Louisville, at least. He has been 
sent to Mr. Butler’s Westchester coun- 
ty farm to recover from ¢atarrhal fe- 
ver, Which he has contracted. 

The champion trotter of Europe is 
Que- Allen, 2:0934, bred in Indiana, 
sired by Champion Medium, 2:22%,. In 
the big event at Baden, Germany, he 
defeated Athanio, Col, Kuser, and Ab- 
net, and won the $2,000 stakes. Atha- 
nio won the first heat in 2:12%4, Col. 
IXuser the second in 2:15%, and then 
Que Allen took the next two and the 
race. All the horses were American 
bred, and Abnet is by Ambassador, 
once at the head of the Kalamazoo 
Stock Farm in this State. 

There was a hot contest between 
The Abbot and Kentucky Union at 
Hartford, Conn., last week, in the 2:08 
class. There were seven starters, in- 
ciuding Rilma, Capt. Jack, Klamath, 
William Penn, and Grace Hastings. 
The Abbot took the first heat in 2:11%4, 
with Kentucky Union second. Thea 
the latter took the next two heats in 
2:0934, 2:11. The Abbot took the next 
one in 2:10%. A rain storm compelled 
the postponement of the race till the 
next day, when The Abbot took the 
deciding heat in 2:093%,. Grace Hast- 
ings was distanced in the second heat. 
The purse was $2,000. 

Many papers have it that Direct, 
2:05%%, is the premier speed sire of the 
year to date, but Chimes ean certain- 
ly dispute the honors with him. Di- 
rect has to his credit the new trot- 
ters, Miss Beatrice, 2:131%4; Rect, 
2:16%; and Directum Kelly, reduced 
to 2:08%, and the pacer, Ed. B. Young, 


trotters Milan Chimes, 2:13%; True 
Chimes, 2:12%4; Tudor Chimes, 2:16%; 
the new pacer, King Chimes, 2:15%, 
and The Abbot, trotter, reduced +o 
2:08%, besides which he is the sire of 








more or less of the blood of the thor- 


the dam of Lady of the Manor,2:0914, 


reduced to 2:11144. Chimes has the new | 





pacing. Fairly considered, his list js 
superior to that of Direct.—Turf, Field 
and Farm. 

At the Hartford meeting last week 
the $10,000 Charter Oak purse was 
won by John Nolan. Sixteen horses 
started, but only four heats were trot- 
ted. Nolan was second in the first heat 
in 2:11%, and took the next three in 
2:103%4, 2:09%%, 2:11. Mattie Patterson 
took the first heat and got second 
money, and Stamboulet third money. 
George, who had sold favorite at 
$100 to $35 for the field, was 
started off his feet, after the breakers 
had been warned by the starter, and 
was distanced in the first heat, to the 
intense disgust of his backers. 

At the Hartford meeting last week 
a strong argument against the use of 
hobbles came up in the pacing handi- 
cap for a purse of $1,000. Five horses 
started, and it was finally won by 
Helen R. Hal C., with Driver Kinney 
up, broke her hobbles on the upper 
turn, and tripping. John Rayne, driv- 
ing Emma M., ran over the fallen 
sulky and horse and was thrown into 
the air ten feet, landing on his neck 
and shoulders. He was picked up un- 
conscious and taken to his hotel, where 
he was found to be suffering from a 
slight concussion of the brain. His 
injuries are not considered dangerous. 

The three most persistent enemies 
the colt has to meet during his first 
winter are vermin, intestinal parasites, 
and underfeeding. Lice can readily be 
detected and got rid of, but worms are 
a miserable affliction, and require close 
looking after. If your colt is getting 
pot-bellied, and his coat rough and 
staring, it is nearly certain he is suf- 
fering from internal parasites, and a 
good worm remedy should be given at 
once, and repeated until he has been 
purged of them. As to feed, it is very 
seldom the colt gets enough during his 
first winter to keep him growing. Yet 
there is nothing more certain than that 
the future of theanimallargely depends 
upon how he is cared for while young 
and growing. What he loses then can 
never be regained afterwards, and the 
animal never attains the size or the 
symmetry that comes from regular and 
generous feeding during its period of 
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y \ ON THE BIAS. 
That's the secret of the SJA Bias Girth Horse 
Blankets. The girth is on the bias—that means 
crossed. It works automatically. The blanket 


can't slip. If you pull one side, the other side 
keeps the blanket from sliding, and yet it doesn't 
bind the horse, He couldn't displace it if he 
rolled in it. 


Bias Girth 


Horse Blankets are made in all styles—to fit any 
horse—to suit any purse. Ask your dealer for 
} SIA Bias Girth Biankets, and look for the trade- 
mark. A book on the subject sent free. 
WM. AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia. 
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Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 
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Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 
safest pest lister ever used. Takes the place 
of all liniments for mild or severe action. Remove: 
all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 

As a HUMAN_REMEDY for Rheumatism 
Sprains, Sore Throat. te. itisinvaiuable, ” 
WE GUARANTEE that one. tablespoonful of 

CAUSTIC BALSAM vil! 
produce more actual results than a whole bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure ure ever made. 

Every bottle of Ca B: sold is Warran. 
ted togive eaten Pie 3353 per bottle. Sold 

druggists. or sent by exr—se, charges paid, with ful! 
directions for its use. Send for descriptive circuiars, 
testimonials, etc, Address 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS OO,, Cleveland, Ohio 
ED) 


HARNESS cca. 
for less money than any other concern 


on earth—bar none, saree F R E E! 
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Address all correspondence to Michigan Farm- 
er, Detroit, Mich. 





THE TARIFF ON WOOL LOW- 
ERED. 





The last number of the Bulletin of 
the National Association of Wool 
Workers, edited by that friend of the 
wool-growers, S. N. D. North, con- 
tains the following regarding importa- 
tions of wool from the Argentine Re- 
public: 

“During the wool season of 1896-1897 the 
United States took about 52,000 bales; but 
in the present season our importation 
dropped to about 3,000 bales. One of the 
reasons for this great falling off was the 
application of the skirting clause of our 
tariff law. Under a misapprehension of 
the facts, our customs authorities marked 
up the skirted Argentine wool to the dou- 
ble duty of 22 cents per pound, while ad- 
mitting skirted Australian at 11 cents. 
Their plea was that Argentine wool was 
not skirted in 189 or prior thereto, hence 
it did not come within the exception 
which the law provides for the admission 
of skirted wools. This contention was, 
however, proven to be erroneous, and an 
unjust discrimination against the Argen- 
tine Republic, and on April 30. Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury Howell in- 
structed the collector of the port of Bos- 
ton to pass Argentine skirted wools at 11 
cents per pound. This decision, which 
was only made after a most thorotgh in- 
vestigation by the Treasury department, 
was a just act which placed our friendly 
sister republic upon an equality with the 
great English colonies. 

The effects of this decision of Assist- 


ant Secretary Howell will be far 
reaching, and cuts down the tariff on 
Argentine wools from two to. three 
cents at one stroke. Later this will be 
greater as the fleeces are skirted 
closer—as they assuredly will be un- 
der this ruling. The exports of the 
last clip of that country amounted to 
500,000,000 pounds. Heretofore, ss 
most of the best fleeces were “skirt- 
ed,” this wool could only come in by 
paying double duty of unskirted fleeces. 
Now those skirted fleeces can come in 
at single duty, and the skirting ean 
be carried to such an extent as to vir- 
tually make them “sorted,” which are 
supposed to pay double duty. To-day 
every Australian fleece imported is 
“sorted.” It is ready for the cards. 
This is proven by the statements cf 
wool-sorters, 10,000 of whom have 
heen thrown out of employment by the 
importation of these “skirted” fleeces. 
Yet Secretary Howell, who is so ready 
to find a loop-hole through which still 
larger imports of “skirted” fleeces can 
be brought in at the duty of unskirt- 
ed, has never yet ordered a fleece to 
pay double duty on the ground that it 
was “sorted.” He cannot to-day show 
a single order to any subordinate in his 
department, defining just how far a 
fleece may be “skirted” before it be- 
comes “sorted” wool. This decision of 
Secretary Howell is a most unright- 
eous one for the wool-growers, and fa- 
vors the wool-growers of Argentina 
and the wool manufacturers of the 
United States at their expense. It 
will surely stop any further advance in 
values of American wools, and is a 
crowning instance of the favors shown 
manufacturers at the expense of the 
weol-growing _ industry. Secretary 
Howell has shown such a steady sub- 
Serviency to the interests of the man- 
ufacturers that he cannot be expected 
to be fair to the wool-growers. He 
ought to be summarily dismissed from 
his position for gross favoritism or 
Toss ignorance. In either case he is 
unfit for his office. 





For The Michigan Farmer, 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE FLEECE 
BY FEEDING. 





In feeding sheep for the fleece, ex- 
perience has proved that by far the best 
method is to employ plenty of nitrog- 
enous food if the best results are to be 
obtained. An analysis of the flesh 
shows that itcontains no sulphur, 
twice as much ash as the wood which 
contains two parts of sulphur, and yet 
we are not clear as to whether there is 
really any gain in feeding sulphur or 
ash other than as a medicine. 

For the consideration of the wants 
of wools, let us for the present look at 

_ both wool and flesh and see their 
needs. We call attention to the fact 
that flesh has 75 per cent of water and 
Wool has but 15 per cent in its com- 
position, which will be seen in the fol- 
lowing table: 


WOOK yi . 
Ye ROS: a s bc 

- xygen sn, ulpnur. 
WOO icclvectack: 22.11 2.0 2.0 
IGEN asc oe: 21.37 4.26 0. 





It will be seen that there is little dif- 
ference, except as in a matter of ash 
and sulphur, between the composition 
of dry matter of flesh and wool, the 
flesh having a little more carbon and 
hydrogen, less nitrogen and oxygen, 
over twice the amount of ash, and no_ 
sulphur, Wool having but one-fifth as 
much water it will be readily seen that 
it requires about five times as much 
digestible matter for one pound of 
flesh. This, however, must be regard- 
ed as dressed meat, and not live 
weight, although the parts discarded 
may have very much similar compo- 
nent parts as that of the flesh. Inas- 
much as nature looks well after the 
parts of the body essential to maintain 
life; she will sustain the body if the 
wool has to go—that is, if there is only 
sufficient food for the needs and wants 
of the body, the fleece would only feed 
upon such portions of the sustenance 
not assimilated or turned to account in 
the body. If there is a surplus and the 
body has been supplied, the wool will 
grasp the residue to a certain extent; 
if this is excessive, it will pass off and 
is wasted. The healthier the animal, 
the better the assimilation, when prop- 
er food is supplied in right quantities, 
the more blood and red meat. Nitrogen- 
ous foods are best for both mutton and 
wool, and if digestion is not impaired 
by too great quantities, and given with 
tog much irregularity, there will be 
plenty for both flesh and wool. In ad- 
dition to the general food of the aver- 
age pasture, oats, bran, clover hay 
and corn fodder are all excellent feeds 
for sheep, and these will give sheep 
power, health and strength, and they 
will grow a good staple. Exercise is 
conducive to wool formation, and 
quietude promotes fat. Thestaple of the 
fat sheep is better than that of the poor 
one, but there is a happy medium that 
can be brought about under the right 
kind of management. It will be well 
to remember that breed and other con- 
ditions have a great deal of influence 
over the improvement and general 
sound characteristics of wool. The 
Merino sheep is a wool sheep just as 
the Jersey is a milk cow. The wants 
of the body are not so great as in the 
Cotswold or the Shorthorn, hence 
there is much stored up in the guise of 
wool and milk. The Merino sheep has 
been bred for so long with nothing else 
in view than wool, that these charac- 
teristics have become well fixed, Keep- 
ing the skin in perfect health is also 
conducive to improvement of the 
fleece. I am not selling any kind of 
dips, neither am I agent for any of 
them, but I do advise dipping in a good 
maker’s dip and one who has a reputa- 
tion to lose, as dipping .ndoubtedly 
keeps the skin and fleece in a good con- 
dition. 

The modern sheep breeder is just 
beginning to learn that the sheep, like 
any other animal, will pay for the feed 
it consumes if it is given in the right 
quantity, at the right time and in the 
right manner. The time has long since 
gone into oblivion when the profitable 
sheep is to be the scavenger of the 
farm, intended to eat what nothing 
else will eat; to live on what is left of 
the various feeds on the farm; and, if 
there-is nothing left, there is nothing 
for it. The present low prices for wool 
demand strict attention to wool pro- 
duction as much as to mutton produc- 
tion, and it stands the breeder to-day 
not to lose sight of the fact that the 
fleece should be fed as well as the oth- 
er constituent parts of the sheep if any 
profit is to result. 


Yorks, England. AGRICOLA. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
SHEEP NOTES. 





In a recent issue of The Farmer, I 
note that the editor comes down pret- 
ty strongly on pen illustrations of live 
stock, in this instance referring partic- 
ularly to sheep. I think that beyond a 
doubt all breeders will heartily 
concur with the statement referring 
to the half-tone: “It is the only style 
of illustration worth the space in a 
newspaper, so far as live stock is cou- 
cerned.” If there is anything in the 
line of breeding and selling live stock 
that is a farce—something that comes 
fearfully close to dishonesty—it is this 
picture making that assumes to give 
a reliable description of some partica- 
lar. specimen. I don’t know that it 
is necessary to go so far as to assert 
that work true to life can not be pro- 
duced; it is quite sufficient to say that 
it is not done. In this respect, I am 
not sure but what the owner is ss 
muth to blame as the delineator; the 
latter must cater to the demands of 
the former who is anxious to have all 





of the good points brought out and all 
weaknesses smoothed into the ideal. 
Consequently the production no more 
represents the original than the latter 
does perfection. 

I believe that this misrepresentation 
is true of all kinds of live stock. I 
know that it is true of poultry. I have 
in mind a certain delineator, who has 
probably produced at least fifty pen 
illustrations of different winning mules 
of a certain breed during the past five 
years. Every one of these illustrations 
is supposed to represent a different 
specimen, of various ages and in many 
instances fowls of entirely different 
strains; all ere produced in more or 
less dissimilar positions. Although 
each is from a different fowl, if it 
were possible to reduce all to the same 
size, represented in the same position, 
I believe that it would be impossible 
for the owner to select the cut that 
represents his. Photography is the 
only reliable mode of illustrating stock 
for commercial purposes. While it is 
not often possible to get the staid, 
graceful position as in the “made” cut, 
one can at least get a truthful illustra- 
tion of the real merits and demerits 
of the original. 

x * * 

While ensilage is an excellent ration, 
and in its particular sphere can not be 
surpassed, for the same amount of ex- 
pense and labor, I do not believe that 
it is just the proper thing for sheep, 
especially if an attempt is made to use 
it as a sole diet or nearly so. Silage, 
like many other things, while most ex- 
cellent in its place, can not be made 
to serve for everything with equal suc- 
cess. If it is thought advisable to feed 
it to breeding ewes, care must be taken 
and not feed too much corn; as the 
grain ig thoroughly mixed in the si- 
lage, obviously, it will be difficult to 
avoid overdoing this unless care is 
taken to pick out the pieces of corn, 
which will be entirely impractical un- 
less only a small number of sheep are 
kept. Ensilage when made from the 
corn as it comes from the field without 
having been picked is rich in grain, 
and consequently fattening. If too 
much is fed and the sheep not exer- 
cised sufficiently, the results will be 
the same as overfeeding and want of 
exercise with any other ration. While 
a friend of ensilage, I do not believe it 
advisable to attempt to make an ex- 
clusive ration of it; on the contrary, if 
one wishes to turn to it as a variety of 
diet, I am confident that no evil results 
will follow. We have fed silage to 
sheep in moderate quantities, from 
once to twice a day, with seemingly 
the best of success, but care must be 
taken that the feeding is not oveyr- 
done. 

Judging from what I have observed 
of the effect of ensilage on breeding 
ewes, I can not but think that it would 
be an excellent fattening food for 
stock being prepared for market; pev- 
haps not as an exclusive diet, but to 
compose a considerable portion of the 
feed. It is generally admitted that too 
much of one thing is not for the good 
of fatting stock of any kind, 

* * * 


There was a time not many decades 
since when the flock of sheep that 
could show a distinguishable trace of 
pure blood was a rarity. But during 
the past few years circumstances in 
many respects have changed. taking a 
gradual trend for the better, until to- 
day the case is quite reversed, and the 
flock that cannot show a touch of 
pure blood has become the exception 
and not the rule. Farmers are begin- 
ning to more fully appreciate that a 
thing that has been handled and br2d 
with a definite object in view for a 
few score years, whether it is for wool 
or mutton, is in a far better position 
to yield a profit to the owner than 
something that has come up hit and 
miss, and the only excuse for their ex- 
istence is that some rustic through ig- 
norance, willful or otherwise, sees fit 
to harbor them instead of something 
better. It is an undisputable fact that 
the grade and pure bred sheep are 
ahead of the mongrel, so much so that 
the farmer can no longer afford to 
keep the latter, and the intelligent ag- 
riculturist does not. 

In selecting a sheep, like all other 
kinds of stock, one must exercise his 
judgment to a considerable extent if 
he hopes to secure something that will 
be congenial to his wants. If you feel 
that a Lincoln embodies just the qual- 
ities that you desire, don’t be content 
with a Merino. Select what you ecou- 





sider to be in harmony with your 
wants; what will appeal to one man 


might not suit another. 
Cc. P. REYNOLDS. 


FLOCKS AND FLEECES. 








There are two strong reasons, amonz 
many others, which make it profitable 
for the farmer to keep sheep. Of all 
the live stock kept on the farm, sheep 
stand out above all others as renoya- 
tors of the soil. Sheep will eat a great- 
er variety of plants than cattle or 
horses, and consequently many kinds 
of noxious weeds are eaten off and 
made to produce wool and mutton in- 
stead of ripened seed which falls to 
the ground to come up the following 
year and displace the grasses and 
growing crops. For this reason alone, 
if for no other, every farmer on a hun- 
dred-acre farm should keep at least a 
dozen sheep.—F arming. 

In Eastern Australia 100,000,000 
sheep now feed upon pastures cover- 
ing flat ground which 30 years ago was 
a desert of soft sand. This once worth- 
less ground has been beaten into com- 
fact soil by the feet of the sheep and 
cattle constantly trampling upon it; 
and it is believed that other deset 
expanses in Australia may similarly 
be turned into productive pasture.— 
The above, which we find in the Chi- 
cago Journal, cannot be true. Austra- 
lia only has about that number of 
sheep, and some of them are pasturing 
en lands that gave good grazing when 
sheep were first turned on them. It 
needs revision. 

The American Sheep-Breeder is at. 
tacking Judge Lawrence, President of 
the National Wool Growers’ <Associa- 
tion. We do not wonder at this. The 
steadiness of purpose of Judge Law- 
rence in standing up for the interests 
of wool-growers is a reproach to the 
editor of that journal, who turned tail 
in the tariff fight, and editorially urged 
his readers te accept the Senate duty 
of 8 cents per pound. And that is what 
the duty on wool would be to-day if 
it was not for the work of such men zs 
Judge Lawrence, Hon. John 'T. Rich, 
and Hon. George Wallace, with a few 
determined wool-growers in Michigan. 
These are facts and cannot be dis- 
puted. 
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Cures Absolutely. 
It is unconditionally acknowledged 
to be the Best Dip known. 


Put in your order now! Used 
i Warm for Scab, Cold for Ticks. Im- 
i proves the Wool. $2 per package, 
$16 per case of ten packages. 
im Case makes 2,000 gallons of wash 
if for Ticks, or 1,000 gallons for Scab 
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BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 
SHEEP. agra 


LINGOEN Sheep and Chester White Swine. 
Either sex, and all ages forfsale. Write or 
come and see me. A. H. WARREN, Ovid, Mich. 


HE RIGHT KIND.—For sale, choice Shrop- 
shire ram lambs and yearlings. None better for 
the unregistered flocks. R.L. RAY, Parma, Mich. 


SHEEP National Delaine and Dickinson 

* Merinos of the highest type. Both 

sexes. GEO. WADDELL, Rix Mills, Musk. Co., O. 

SHROPSHIRE RAMS of choice breeding for Sale. 

Also Chester White Swine 

both sexes, not akin. Breeding stock registered. 
E. E. BEACH, Green Oak, Mich. 

















TERED SHROPS.—70 rams to sort from. 25 
ewes forsale. Chancellor and Newton Star, both 
sons of Newton Lord, at head of flock. Inspec- 
tion invited. SMITH ROGERS, Lennon, Mich. 


a HALL STocK Farm has on hand a few 
choice imported yearling and two-year-old 
rams, imported ram lambs and yearling and two- 
year.old American bredewesandrams Personal 
nspoctioninvited, L.S. Dunham, Concord, Mich. 





A Fine Lot of Shropshire Rams and Ewes 
FOR SALE. As good a flock as the State pro- 


duces. My residence is one mile from station on 
C.S.&M.R.R. GEO. W. BUTTON, Flushing, Mich. 


ee ee at Willow Dale Farm for sale: 
30 rams, lambs, and yearlings, sired by Chan- 
cellor, the World’s Fair champion 400-Ib. yearling 
ram. Big growthy fellows. Also 40 choice regis- 
tered ewes, and one choice yearling ram, weight 
250 pounds. H. STEWART, Lennon, Mich. 








EADQUARTERS FOR CHOICE REGIS- 
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epartment. 


Our Motto:—‘‘The farmer is of more conse- 
quence than the farm. and should be first im- 
proved.’’ 


range 





Address all correspondence for this department 


ta 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MICH. 


News from Michigan oo is especially so- 
licited. 


GRANGE CALENDAR. 





Lowell District Council with South 
Lowell Grange, Sept. 22. ; 
St. Clair and Sanilac Pomona _ with 
Buell Center Grange, Sept. 21. 


GRANGE NEWS 


POSTAL JOTTINGS. 

Hope Grange, No. 678—Huron Co.— 
ig alive and doing well. Discussed the 
August topic at last meeting and took 
the voice of the Grange, All think 
the experiment station pays.—Mrs, A. 
Ramsay, Cor. 

Alumina Grange. Ne, 585—Muskegon 
Co.—met Aug. 27. “To what extent 
are experimental stations beneficial to 
farmers.” Opinion that the benefits 
derived are unlimited.—Mrs. Dell 
Viets. 

North Branch Grange, No. 607—La- 
peer Co.—Meetings not very well at- 
tended, Although our twine came a 
little late we used about 4,000 pounds, 
which proved very satisfactory. We 
have just had our lower hall plastered; 
it looks fine—-H, S. Bradshaw, Cor. 

Died, at Douglas, Allegan Co., Mich., 
June 18, 1898, Mrs. Polly Schramling, 
aged 71 years, Sister Schramling was 
a” member of Montour Grange, No. 
49, and for many years was a constant 
and faithful member, feeling a deep 
interest in all Grange work. Sister 
Schramling enjoyed the respect and 
love of the Grange to a very marked 
degree. 

Chesire Grange—Allegan Co.—after 
a vacation has again gone to work in 
good earnest, The county council met 
with the Otsego Grange Tuesday, 
Sept. 6. The address of welcome and 
the response were very fine, The paper 
by Mrs. Cook, of Otsego Grange, on 
“Boys and Girls,” and the remarks by 
Mrs, Jewett on the same subject were 
good, and if more discussion was had 
along the same line it would be better. 
What we want in the Grange are new 
issues, so that they will bring out 
ideas, and we can get the young people 
interested in the Grange.—Cor. 

Madison Grange, No, 584—Lenawee 
Co.—received eight members into full 
membership at the special meeting on 
the evening of September 10, which 
was followed by a feast at tables 
loaded with peaches, pears, plums, 
grapes and melons. 

It was voted that we enter The 
Michigan Farmer Organ Contest No. 
2, whith is to be a contest between 
the Granges that may engage in it, 
and is to last until just before the 
State Grange, where it is hoped to 
have it decided. 

Let every Grange in Michigan join 
it, and if any Patrons have not heard 
about it, and their Master can not 
tell them, let them apply at once to 
Brother Horton of Fruit Ridge for ex- 
planation. The mailing of instruc- 
tions was delayed for several days. 

For lealers in our local Grange con- 
test (a local affair), the names of 
Brothers E. R. Illenden and E. W. 
Allis were selected.—E. W. A., Cor. 

LOWELL DISTRICT COUNCIL. 

The next meeting of the Lowell Dis- 
trict Council, P. of H., will be held on 
Thursday, Sept. 22, at South Lowell 
Grange hall. Everybody invited to 
attend.—Wesley Johnson, Master. 

ST. CLAIR AND SANILAC CO. POMONA 
Grange, No. 12, will meet with Buel 
Center Grange, No. 714, Wednesday, 
Sept, 21, 1898, at 10 o’clock a, m. Pro- 
gran: Recitation, Alice Grafton; 
“Business methods of farming,” 8S. O. 
Coon, Nelson Jeffrey; recitation, Alice 
A. Coleman; paper, “Are crop reports 
of any benefit to the farmer?’ Elias 
Stouffer; “What has the Grange done 
for the farmer?’ John Maynard; “Ne- 
cessity of better organization,” A. W. 
Canfield; “Who pays the war debt?’ 
M. C. Ken, A. E. Hicks and F. W. 
Templeton; “Who sets the price on our 
labor, and why?’ John Ken; “Poultry 
raising for profit,” Mrs, Nathan Mc- 
Clure; speech, Moses Burns. Aside 
from regular order, there will be music 
and discussion after each address, The 
secretary will please be present with 
the books, as the fifth degree will be 
ferred, 

















KALASKA POMONA GRANGE. 
Kalaska Pomona held its August 
session with Excelsior Grange, It 
Was a very ple: wing session. After 
opening exercise discussed the topic, 
“Have the farmers of Northern Michi- 
gan any more discouragements to meet 
than those of any other part of the 
country?’ When the discussion was 
ended the farmers thought they would 
murmur no more. Notwithstanding 
the frost that cut the craps badly July 
11, we have many things to be thank- 
ful for. A bountiful dinner was served 
in a beautiful grove. After dinner 
Pomona and friends were addressed 
by John Bickford, of the First U nited 
States Cavalry, who was home on fur- 
lough, having been wounded twice in 
the Cuban war. He gave us a very 
interesting talk, one never to be for- 
gotten by those that heard him. 
Thinks that three generations of 
drilled Cubans must pass before they 
will be able to govern themselves. No 
good in time of battle as soldiers, but 
are famous for plundering. Then fol- 
lowed an able talk upon tbe Philippine 
Islands by Worthy Master A. W. Car- 
roll; also a talk upon “To whom shall 
the farmer loan his money for safe 
keeping?” and “Postal savings banks.” 
A closed session of the Grange elected 
as delegate to the State Grange Mor- 
ton Carroll. Then followed a lively 
discussion upon instructing the dele- 
gates to State Grange in the work they 
are expected to do there for the good 
of the order and common humanity. 
Again we marched to the grove, where 
the ladies had outdone the dinner by 
the supper they had prepared. Open 
session in the evening.—Helen A, Bar- 
nard. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 





The books of this office show at this 

date the following Granges entitled to 

elect delegates to the County Conven- 

tion to be held on Tuesday, October 4, 

1898, by virtue of Section 38, Article 4, 

By-Laws Michigan State Grange: 

Allegan, Zz Reps—37, 53, 154, 247, 248, 296, 

339, 364, 390, 520. 

Antrim, 1 Rep.—470, 676, 691, 709, 716, 718. 

Barry, 1 Rep.—55, 127, 145, 256, 424, 425, 472. 

Benzie, i Rep.—508. 

Berrien, 3 ~ seg —14, = m 81, 87, 104, 122, 

123, 194, 382, 700, 722, 

Brane h, 2 Reps. —86, = 2° "96, 97, 136, 137, 

152, 400. 

Calhoun, 1 Rep.—65, 66, 85, 129, 292. 

Cass, 1 Rep. —125, 291, 427, 

Charlevoix, 1 Rep.—639, 706, 707, 719, 743. 

Cheboygan, 1 Rep.—741. 

Clinton, 1 Rep.—202, 295, 358, 439, 459, 702. 

Eaton, 1 Rep.—67, 134, 360, 370, 6is, 625. 

Emmet, 1 Rep.—724, a 728, 74 

Genesee, 1 Rep. —2n7, 

Ora et Traverse, 1 ed —379, 469, 624, 663, 
‘ 

Gratiot, 1 Rep.—é91, 500, 508, 514, 553. 

Hillsdale, 1 ey —108, isi, 182, 251, 269, 273, 


Huron, 1 Rep.—662, 666, 667, 678, 680. 

Ingham, 1 Rep.—1i5, 241, 262, 289, 347, “ah 

Ionia, 1 Rep. Nas, 175, 185, 192, 270, 272, 

Jackson, 1 Rep. —45, 155, 710 

Kalkaska, 1 Rep.— 664, 674, 692, 697, 738. 

Kalamazoo, 1 Rep.—i6, 49. 

Kent, 3 Reps.—18, 63, ‘0, 113, 170, 219, 222. 

337, 340, 348, 563, 671, 728, 734, 736. 

Lapeer, 1 Rep. —246, "448, 549, 607, 740. 

Lenawee, 5 Reps. —165, 166, 167, 212, 218, 214, 

276, 277, 278, 279, 280, Mas 383, 384, 4388, 509, 

576, 660, 703, 708, 712, , 121, 732, 735, 737. 

Livingston, 1 dye By 

Macomb, 1 Rep.—403, 657. 

Manistee, 1 Rep.—557, 833. 

Mecosta, 1 Rep.—362, 518. 

Montcalm, 1 Rep. —sis, 487, 441, 650. 

Monroe, 1 "Rep. —471, 739. 

‘Muskegon, 1 Rep. —372, 378, 546, 585, 733. 

Newaygo, 1 Rep.—494, "495, 544, 545, "671. 

Oakland, 1 Rep.—245, 257, 26, 275, 395, 448. 

Oceana, 1 Rep.—398, 406, 

Osceola, 1 Rep. 628, 

Ottawa, 1 Ren. —30, 112, 313, 421, 458, 639, 652 

Saginaw, 1 Rep. —574. 

Sanilac, 1 Rep.—417, 566, 654, 714. 

Shiawassee, 1 Rep. 160, 252. 

St. Clair, 1 ‘Rep.—504, 528. 

St. Joseph, 1 Rep. a, 76, 178, 215, 266, 303. 

Tuscola, 1 Rep.—513, 582. 

Van Buren, 2 Reps. at9 32. 36, 60, 158, 159, 
28, 346, 355, 519, 610. 

Washtenaw, 1 Rep .—51, 52, 56, 

Wayne, 1 Rep. 3a. 367, 368, $80, 36, 
Wexford, 1 Rep.—725. 


For the purpose of securing repre- 
sentatives to all delinquent Granges, 
we shall add to the list all that may re- 
port up to the last moment practicable, 
and delegates duly elected, who, at the 
Convention, show a receipt for dues 
for the quarter ending March 31, 1898, 
on which is endorsed “Entitled to rep- 
resentation,” should be allowed to par- 
ticipate in the work of the Convention. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. JENNIE BUELL, Sec. 





NATIONAL GRANGE. 


Office of the Master. 

We have just returned from a five 
weeks’ tour attending Grange meet- 
ings in West Virginia, Maryland, New 
Jersey, New York, Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, and Michigan. The meet- 
ings were well attended by members of 
the Patrons of Husbandry and by 
other farmers and citizens. All mani- 
fested a desire to learn more of the 





scope and purposes of the Grange. A 
general interest was taken in the dis- 

cussion of the question how to better 
the agricultural interests of the coun* 
try. We find the Order in all these 
states in a prosperous condition and 
the membership full of energy and de- 
termination to stand by and advance 
the cause of agriculture by every legit- 
imate means possible. The Order is 
growing in membership, in influence 
and popularity, The Order is leading 
and directing public thought and opin- 
ion along lines tending to elevate and 
improve the agricultural interests, All 
farmers concede that this is an age of 
organized effort and the farmers must 
organize to’ promote their interests. 
We were pleased to note that 

THERE IS LESS COMPLAINING 
and fault-finding with surrounding 
conditions than formerly. Farmers 
now recognize that fault-finding will 
not remedy any of the conditions that 
affect adversely the interests of the 
farmer; and as business men, they are 
organizing and fully informing them- 
selves on all questions affecting their 
rights as citizens and are proceeding 
to take such action as will remedy 
them. The independent, self-reliant 
spirit that is actuating the farmer is 
a hopeful and encouraging indication. 
Add to this the determination mani- 
fest to be fully informed on all mat- 
ters pertaining to their business as 
farmers, and their relation to other 
industrial interests of the country, and 
a knowledge of their duties as citi- 
zens of the Republic, and I am led to 
believe that the time is near when 
farmers will exercise their full power 
in business and in framing the laws of 
the country so that all the industrial 
interests of the country will share 
alike in the benefits of good times, and 
all be affected by depression alike, and 
that all laws will be just, and affect 
all industrial interests alike, and in 
the matter of taxation each dollar of 
property, whether situated in country, 
town or city, whether in farm lands 
or in village or city homes, business 
blocks, notes, cash or corporate stocks 
shall bear its just and equitable share 
ef the public burdens of local and 
state taxation. 
We note with especial pleasure that 
farmers are taking more pride in their 
Lusiness and in their homes. Homes 
in the country, that have been recently 
built, have all the modern conven- 
iences, yards and outbuildings, are so 
arranged as to give a pleasing effect 
to the visitor, and to the owner an 
attractive, healthful home. No longer 
in the country do we find stables and 
barns «0 placed as to foul the air with 
unpleasant odors, Farmers, as a rule, 
are becoming 
BETTER SATISFIED WITH THEIR 
BUSINESS 


as they learn more of the difficulties 
and unpleasant features and uncer- 
tainties of trade, They contemplate 
with more satisfaction the pleasures 
and beauties of their peaceful avoca- 
tion, though the per cent of gain may 
not be quite so large, yet when risk, 
care and the worry of a_ business 
man’s life is taken into account, the 
good business farmer knows he is 
realizing more of the solid comforts 
and happiness of life from his occupa- 
tion, and less worry than come to-most 
occupations. This knowledge makes 
farmers more contented, and the coun- 
try homes are now being established 
with a view of permanency. The long- 
ing to go to town or city to live is less, 
very much less, pronounced than in 
former years, and farmers now desire 
good roads, good school and  ehureh 
privileges, and a home in the country 
is their ideal home. This change indi- 
cates better homes and a country beau- 
tified by tidy farms, tastily laid out 
grounds, better stock, and country 
roads and grounds ornamented with 
trees, shrubs and flowers, These con- 
ditions bring a new value to farms. 
The value of a home is independent of 
the commercial or rental value of 
lands and marks the elevation and 
improvement of the residents of the 
country, With the advent of the elec- 
tric car, telephone, free rural mail de- 
livery and splendid roads and modern 
conveniences in country life, the en- 
joyment of pure water, air and sun- 
shine and all the privileges of refined, 
cultured society, homes in the country 
will be sought by all classes alike. The 
mechanic, artisan, professional and 
business man will seek its restful con- 
ditions, All fully concede that in the 
country, amid the bright sunshine, re- 
freshing shade of stately trees, on 
green carpeted lawns, listening to the 
songs of birds and inhaling the aroma 
of flowers, is the best place to rear 





children, the make them healthful, 
strong, and endowed with a love for 
the good, beautiful and true, Rambling 
amid Nature’s bowers by the side of 
the rippling brook, gathering wild 
flowers and listening to the rustling of 
the millions of leafy pinions as they 
rustle in the breeze, with clear blue 
sky above, tend to refine the thoughts 
and develop in childhood a love and 
adoration to God for his wondrous 
works, 

Farmers now fully understand that 
in the past too little attention was 
given to 
THE SALE OF THE PRODUCTS OF THE 
All or nearly all their energies were 
directed in the production, and when 
the crops of grain and stock were 
ready for the market, they were dump- 
ed promiscuously on the markets with 
but little attention to the demands of 
the trade. Farmers now see their mis- 
take and are developing better busi- 
ness methods and are making the sale 
of the products of the farm one of the 
most important features of farm man- 
agement. Farmers understand that, 
like the merchant or manufacturer, 
they must consult the tastes and 
wants of their customers, and furnish 
that which they want in the form 
wanted, The profitable sale of the 
products of the farm commences with 
the selection of the seed to be sown or 
planted, or the kind of stock to be 
raised, and in the growing of perfect 
uniform cereals, fruit and vegetables, 
and in so raising the stock and fatten- 
ing the same as to meet the demand of 
the trade. In the case of the dairy 
products the milk must be pure, the 
butter sweet and uniform in color and 
taste and put up in such form ag to 
be attractive to the eye as well as 
taste, What is true of butter is equally 
true of cheese, as well as of all poultry 
products. In short, farmers will con- 
dense the product and sell on hoof and 
in finished product, Farmers have also 
learned that the forcing on the market 
any commodity faster than consump- 
tion demands or warrants, results in 
the lowering of prices, In all sueh 
eases the surplus is bought by specu- 
lators, who charge large transporta- 
lion, stor age, insurance, shrinkage, in- 
terest, and profit charges which the 
farmer has to pay in advance or the 
speculator will not buy. Farmers are 
giving much thought to 
THE GREAT LAW OF SUPPLY AND DE- 

MAND, 
that production and consumption are 
the basis of all prices, except as modi- 
fied by combinations and trusts and 
legislation. Modern invention, labor- 
saving machinery, the telegraph, tele- 
phone, steamship and the network of 
railways that traverse every civilized 
nation, have so linked the business 
world together that the American 
farmer is vitally interested in the price 
of land, labor, transportation and rate 
of taxation and tariff legislation of the 
Argentine Republic, Australia, India, 
Russia, England, France and Ger- 
many, in fact, all the producing and 
consuming nations of the world, as 
well as in our own country. The Am- 
erican farmer is also vitally interested 
in the reciprocity treaties with other 
countries, and espec ially are the farm- 
ers interested in the attempted reci- 
procity treaties which the Commission 
is now trying to agree upon in Que- 
bee, Canada. On behalf of the Ameri- 
can farmers, it is safe to say the 
FARMERS WILL OPPOSE, 

and emphatically oppose, any attempt 
to increase trade relations with Can- 
ada at the expense of the American 
farmer. The-American farmer is also 
fully alive to the interest of the great 
questions growing out of the war with 
Spain, Colonial expansion that will 
injure the beet sugar, horticultural 
and tobacco interests of this country 
will not receive the approval of the 
American farmer. 

The American farmer knows it is 
mind, not muscle, that dominates and 
wins success in all the avenues of life, 
and that farming is no exception; in- 
telligence, system and culture are now 
essential in farming as in any other 
business or profession. In fact, to be a 
good farmer requires a little more gen- 
eral information than any other busi- 
ness, 

In closing this brief report of my 
visit to these several states, I regret I 
cannot make personal mention of the 
many Patrons who did so much to 
make the meetings a success, and the 
many pleasant and agreeable people I 
met and to whom I am indebted for 
many courtesies extended. 


AARON JONES, 
Master National Grange. 
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LECTURERS’ CONFERENCE, 


The following is taken from a report 
of the conference of State Grange Lec- 
turers of the Central Western States, 
held recently at Columbus, O.: 

Grange hall was crowded to hear 
what Brother Messer had to say con- 
eerning Making the lecture work more 
effective. ‘He began by saying that 
our order was a generation old and 
that some means must be devised to 
more thoroughly reduce the lecture 
work to a system. The tendency of 
the age was towards systematized or- 
ganization. <All great business enter- 
prises that were succeeding were con- 
ducted along systematic lines. <A 
farmer to be successful must manage 
his operations according to some plan. 
Ile must settle on some rotation of 
crops, breeds of cattle, method of dis- 
posing of produce with carefully made 
estimates of the probable income. As 
that business is most successful that 
is best organized, so will that farmer 
best succeed who has a definite plan 
and works to it. 

What is true along business and in- 
dustrial lines is true in the literary 
field. The lecture work must be re- 
duced to a system and pursued after a 
plan. He was proud to have the world 
know that the Grange magnified the 
social and educational features above 
all others. Education is the founda- 
tion stone of the order. It is a. sad 
mistake for one to cease to study at 
the close of school life. Graduation 
is the open door to the world’s great 
house of thought which the young 
man or woman with a liberal educa- 
tion is invited and equipped to explore. 
Education is not completed as long as 
life lasts. 

Farmers needed the Grange school 

to keep abreast with the development 
going on in every other field of human 
activity, so that they may share in the 
new era of broader American citizen- 
ship.. The Grange brings the farmer 
out of that semi-isolation that too fre- 
quently marks farm life and makes 
the farmer narrow. Brother Messer 
paid a glowing tribute to woman's 
place and work in society and the 
Grange. quoting the famous declara- 
tion that “The hand that rocks the 
cradle is the hand that rules. the 
world.” and insisted that had not wo- 
man been admitted to the Grange on 
equal terms our noble fraternity would 
have long since ceased to exist. 

As woman was the maker and keep- 
er of the individual home, so she was 
the maker of the community home as 
exemplified in the Grange. He re- 
ferred to the oft-repeated period that 
“the safety of the nation lies in its 
rural homes,’ and said that rural 
homes were strong and helpful only as 
they were filled with intelligent citi- 
zenship thinking along right lines. 

Brother Jason Woodman, State Lec- 
turer of Michigan, was introduced and 

_gave a somewhat detailed account of 
Grange work in his State. He said that 
the Grange had made them proud of 
their calling and had taught them 
that agriculture was not only a busi- 
ness, but a life. 

Speaking of what the Grange in 
Michigan has accomplished in a leg- 
islative way he said that the farmers 
had unloaded three or four hundred 
thousands of dollars of unjust taxes 
and that this burden was now being 
borne by those to whom it properly be- 
longed, 


DORS THE EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION PAY? 


To my mind, whether the  experi- 
ment station pays or not depends 
largely upon the people—whether they 
use the information they get. I believe 
that we are benefited in a good many 
ways that we know nothing of. I 
know by conversing with the best of 
farmers all over the State, and in other 
States and Canada, that it does pay, 
and they acknowledge they are largely 
benefited by the experiment stations. 

While I believe that a great num- 
ber of farmers have been helped, there 
are more it has not helped, and it is 
a question in my mind whether any- 
thing would help them. I have about 
thirty bulletins from the experiment 
Station, and all on different subjects. 
If someone comes along with some 
hew kind of grain, potato, or grass, I 
look up what the bulletins say about 
it and that settles it for me. And if 
there are any noxious weeds, or dis- 
eases that attack farm stock, or in- 
sects of any kind, we know before 
they get to us what they are like and 
how to prevent them, either through 
the papers or the bulletins. 





It was some time ago that I began 
to feed cattle for market, and previous 
to this time I had not handled cattle 
very much and was rather green about 
the business. About that time I picked 
up a paper with an experiment on 
feeding cattle in it at the experimental 
station. The feed used was just what 
I had on hand, and the eare such as I 
was in shape to give. The results 
were satisfactory. It also gave me 
some good ideas of the kind to buy and 
how. 

The experiment station has saved 
the farmer a good deal of money in 
the inspection of commercial fertiliz- 
ers. It makes those companies more 
eareful what they put on the market. 
It is but a shert time ago that the 
millers got together and condemned a 
certain kind of wheat, and the experi- 
menters went to work and tested it 
and found it good. I realize they are 
a great help in trying to open foreign 
markets for our products, in finding 
out what they want and how to pre- 
pare it. Then we must remember that 
the most of the expense is paid by the 
United States, and the benefits to us 
are almost free. 

Huron Co, 


THE SEPTEMBER TOPIC. 


THOMAS A. RAMSAY. 








BY H. C. DENISON. 


The present line of thought regard- 
ing the farm is as variable as the 
weather, the soil and the natural 
scenery. There is a class who live on 
farms, who say they know enough 
about farming without taking any ag- 
ricultural paper or reading any bullet- 
tins or attending any institutes—who 
know when to plow, when to 
plant and when to garner in, 
in fact, have reached the ¢li- 
max of farming, and it seems to really 
be a wonder how people got along in 
this world before their advent into it. 
They like weil to enjoy all the benefits 
of progress and civilization, and pre- 
fer first-class associates and neighbors, 
but their thoughts run entirely after 
that dollar they have not got, rather 
than to the things which build up the 
mind. <A tax or contribution for edu- 
‘ation and advancement is not aug- 
mented by them if it can be avoided. 

There is another class of people, who 
are farmers, and who see nature and 
science so closely blended that an in- 
vestigation and understanding of the 
laws of science builds up and makes 
great progress in farm life, as well as 
in other callings. The advancement 
which has been made in a scientific 
way during the last half century 
could not now be dispensed with. None 
could return to reaping wheat with a 
sickle and threshing with a flail, neith- 
er could we'raise many crops without 
the aid of science to kill off the many 
insects, ete., which kill and destroy 
our products. 

Then a progress to a higher and bet- 
ter manhood and womanhood is at- 
tained only by the principles laid 
down centuries ago, which are old as 
scientific laws, by practicing ‘“‘whatso- 


ever is honest, whatsoever is just, 
whatsoever is pure, whatsoever 
is lovely, whatsoever is of 


good report; if there be any virtue, and 
if there be any praise, think on these 
things. See that none render evil for 
evil unto any man, but ever follow 
that which is good to all men.’ The 
first and greatest object of our order is 
to develop a better and higher man- 
hood and womanhood. The above 
principles alone will do it. 
Kent Co. 





Peterinarp Pi epartment, 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. — 











Advice through this depavtment is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully, also 
name and address cf the writer. The initials 
will only be given. When an answer is re- 
quested by mail it becomes private practice, and 
a fee of one dollar must accompany the letter. 





Lice.—My work horse has lice.—W. 
Ix. M., Adrian Mich.—Apply one part 


day. 

Wolt Teeth.—Two-year-old colt has 
wolf teeth. Can they be extracted ?— 
G. G. W., Ypsilanti, Mich—Extract 
them; they do no good and sometimes 
they do harm. 

Spasmodie Colic. — Five-year-old 
mare has colic about once in two 
weeks. How should I feed her?--H. 
H. A., Coldwater, Mich.—Give one 





ounce essence peppermint and half an 
ounce ginger every hour until she gets 
| out of pain. 














zenoleum to thirty parts watcr once a |} 








Nasal Catarrh.—I have a Shropshire 
ram two years old that has a discharge 
from nose. Makes a wheezing noise. 
Has been in that condition for the past 
three months. Is in good condition. 
E. W. S., Memphis, Mich.—Wash out 
head with one ounce borax to one gal- 
lon hot water. Give nalf a dram pow- 
dered sulphate iron once a day. 

Glandular Swelling —A cow had a 
swelling come on right side of neck 
under jaw bone; swelling was large 
in evening, nearly gone by morning; 
has been so for five weeks. Cow seems 
in good health and gives a good mess 
of milk.—M. D. S., Somerset, Mich.— 
Apply one part red iodide mercury to 
eight parts lard once a day. Also 
give one dram iodide iron twice a day. 

Bronchocele— Founder — Stocking.— 
Last spring’s colt has a bunch on 
throat. I think it was on him when 
foaled, and is growing larger. I also 
have a mare six years old that has 
been foundered and is lame by spells. 
Will it do her good to run without 
shoes? Have another horse that stocks 
in barn.—M. F. B., Deleans, Mich.— 
Apply tincture of iodine to swelling 
once a day; also give twenty grains 
iodide potash once a day. Stand your 
mare in wet clay two hours a day 
and keeps shoes on if you drive her. 
lor the horse that stocks, less feed 


and one dram fluid buchu twice a 
day for one week. Hand rubbing is 
beneficial. 














Franklin Mills Flour 


AFINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT 


Wh Simply because The Franklin G 
V ? Mills Flour contains a// the gluten @ 
and aé/ the food elements of the whcle wheat @ 
berry, whilc the ordinary white flour contains © 
small proportion of the nourishing and life 
sustaining qualities found in the gluten and ‘! 
saits of the wheat kernel. ‘ 

( 


Chat’s Why. 


If your grocer does @ 
not have it, send us @ 
his name and your @ 


Now, Cry it for 
your Health ! order—we will see 
you are supplied, 


The Genuine made only by 








THE ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE, LIMITED, 


‘emperance Street, Toronto, Canada. 

Affiliated with the University of Toronto. Pat- 
rons—Governor-General of Canada and Lieut- 
Governor of Ontario. The most successful Vet- 
erinary Institution in America. All experienced 
teachers. Fee sixty-five dollars per session. Ses- 
sion begins October 12th. Apply to Principal— 
ANDREW SMITH, F.R.C. V.8., Toronto, Canada. 


x 
House at Buy Ridge 
Rm Fowler & Hough, ArchtsNY. 
Vay | 1 : ‘ 
. : aa i f 
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“Wood treated with Creosote is not subiect to dry 
rot or other decay.” —Century Dictionary. 


Cabot’s Creosote 
Shingle Stains 

in all colors, 60 per cent cheaper than 
paint and 100 per cent better because they 
preserve the wood and can’t crack or peel 
off. For all rough woodwork. Send for 








samples and illustrated catelogue. 
SAMUEL CABOT, - - 82 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
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ONE OF THE BEST BICYCLES MADE. 
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When writing advertisers please mention Michigan Farmer. 


MY 500-ACRE FARM adjoining village of West 

Branch, Ogemaw Co., on 

Michigan Central road. Stocked with sheep and 

cattle. Spring brooks on every 40 acres. Excel- 

lent wheat, corn, and grass land. 1,000 apple and 

pear trees. Large outbuildings. Enquire further. 
G. N. HAUPTMAN, Saginaw, E. S., Mich. 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN A first-class farm, both 
‘for stock and grain, 
with flowing well, well stocked, consisting of 360 
acres, within one mile of the city of Jackson. 
For further particulars address THE Mc@oRMICK 
HARVESTING MACHINE Co., Jackson, Mich. 
FARM HOMES IN HEALTHY WISCON- 
SIN DAIRY AND STOCK BELT. 
Clay loam soil; fine water; 200 families there 
now, who started with $300 to 500 and doing well. 
10,000 acres, on good roads, near schools, churches 
and railroads, left. Great market for dairy and 
stock pr-ducts, as well as general farm produce. 
Creamery and cheese factory running. Herd of 
250 fine cows to select from at moderate price to 
settlers. Lumber furnished to settlers at cost 
from mill, $4 to $10 per thousand, best grade. We 
buy your stove wood and timber, delivered at 
railroad. We need 50 teams this winter, $2,75 per 
day. 10 per acre; long time: low interest. 
Send for circular giving details. Write us in 
English, German or Holland. 8S. WESSELIUS, 
Room 610-611 Temple Bldg., LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Il GEO. B. MATTOON, Mattoon, Wis. 





consisting of 680 acres, seven miles from railroad, 
convenient to schools and churches, on which no 
expense has been spared to make it one of the 
most desirable places to farm or raise stock. 
Fenced into different fields and pastures, through 
which flows a stream of never failing water. Good 
buildings for man and beast; 120 bearing Kieffer 
pear trees; a pecan orchard of 150 trees, some of 
which are now bearing; a mulberry orchard of 
sixty trees that will feed that number of hogs 
bountifully for three months; black and English 
walnuts, peaches and apples in abundance. As I 
am now old, and children gone, the place can be 
had for ten dollars ($10.00) per acre, one-half cash, 
balance in easy payments. 

W. H. JOHNSON, Hickory, Newton Co., Miss. 


CHEAP FARM DO YOU WANT A HOME? 
« We will sell you one with 
asmall payment down, the balance on long time. 
a lite ench year, Come and see us or write 
CROSWELL COMPANY, 
Croswell, Sanilac Co., = Mich. 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 
the only Official and superbly Illustrated HISTORY OF 


OUR WAR WITH SPAIN 


ITS CAUSES, INCIDENTS. AND RESULTS. A reliable 
and exhaustive story of the war. Civil, Military, and Naval, 
‘com its beginning to the close. With many fine steel Riater 
maps. and choice engravings. By Hon, HENRY B&B. 
RUSSELL, assisted by SENATOR PROCTOR (Vt. 
and SENATOR THURSTON (Neb.). One Agent cleared 
&200.00 in first two weeks, another @€400.00 in three 
weeks. 1,000 more Agents wanted. Distance no hindrance. 
for we Pay Freight, Give Credit, Extra Terms, and Excluswe 
Territory. Write for terms to the exclusive publishers, 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & C¥., Marttord, Conn, 


SEED WH EAT White Clawson still 

* holds the lead. Two 

hundred bushels cleaned of all foul weeds, f. 0. b. 
cars here at 75 cc nts a bushel; sacks extra. 

D. P. DEWEY, Grand Blanc, Mich. 


POTATO CRATES 2)43*t.1435 
f. o. b. at Hunter’s Creek or Lapeer. Address 

G HITE, Hunter’s Creek, Mich. 
Beware!! Take no 


Earl MAJOR’S CEMENT. 


THE DETROIT Wise 
FREE PRESS 


THE BALANCE OF 1898 


FOR ONLY 20¢. 


The FREE PREss offers to send to 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


on trial for the remainder of the year 
The Twice-a-Week Detroit Free Press 
for ONLY 20 CENTS. The Free Press 
is a paper of national reputation; clean 
and reliable in every way, and get- 
ting it twice a weekis almostas good 
as a daily. It will be stopped Jan. 1, 
99, unless ordered continued. Send 
your order direct to the Free Press, 
Detroit, Mich. Sample copies sent 
free. Address 


THE DETROIT FREE PRESS, 


DETROIT, MICH. 

The Twice-a-Week Free Press will 
be sent free one year to anyone send- 
ing us 8 trial subscriptions with $1.60. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR DOWN 


Cut this ad. out and send to us with $1.00 and 
we will send you this High Grade latest 1898 
mode! $50.00 Vicuna Bieyele by express, C.O.D., 

subject to examination. Examine itat yourez- 
press office and if you tind 
ita Genuine 1898 model, High 
Grade 50.00 Viceuna, as 
\ Fopresented, and theo 
grandest bargain 
you ever heardof, 
pay the express 
agcnt the balance 
$14. 95, and express 
charges. 


THE VICUNA 
BICYCLE CO, 


HAS FAILED.. 
and 2,500 of its 
finest 1598 $50.00 
wheels have been 
turned over to us 
to sellat $15.95 
less thancost of 
material alone 


ae . 


To stick cnings use 









» finest seamless tubing, best material throughout, dro) ; forge connections, full 
hich grade ruaranteed single tube pneumatic ren, high grade equipment 


1 
throuzhout, finest finish maroon, Diack or ~reen enamel,handsome nickel trimmingsany goar. We give &one yeai 


binding guarantee. ORDER TO-DAY, You 
can sell them at 830.00 cach. Our last bie SEARS RO 
cycle offer thisgeason, Address, ) 


EBUCK & CO, (inc.), CHICAGO, ILL, 
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For The Michigan Farmer. 
SELECTING THE PEACH TREES. 





There are many kinds of _ soil in 
which peach trees thrive, from the 
poor, gravelly lands of New England 
te the stiff, heavy clay soils of Michi- 
gan, but in none of thesesoils will poor. 
unsuitable trees produce profitable 
crops. The selection of suitable trees 
is thus more important than the soil. 
While the peach trees naturally prefer 
a light, warm, well drained sandy soil. 
they will produce good crops on heavy 
clays, light, pine sand, and all sorts 
of gravels and clays. New trees for 
the orchard should have smooth 
trunks, and well-grown and abundant 
roots. Moreover the roots should not 
be closely pruned. If they are pruned 
any more than just enough to remove 
mangled and splintered roots, the trees 
should be rejected. It is always well 
in ordering peach trees to have written 
specifications covering these points. 
None of our fruit trees are more likely 
to nan out poorly because of improper 
delivery than the high-grade peach 
trees. 

It is particularly desirable that peach 
trees should be free from fungi and 
injurious insects. Peach growing his 
been seriously affected in the Eastern 
States by the spread of the San Jose 
seale. The spread of this scale was 
due to the carelessness of two or three 
New Jersey nurserymen, who imported 
infected trees from California. The 
seale has spread from this one place 
to hundreds of orchards in nearly 
every Eastern, Middle. Western and 
Southern State. It goes to show how 
important it is in obtaining trees that 
are absolutely free from all injurious 
insects or fungi. If there is any doubf 
about the matter, it is better not to 
purchase the trees at all from a region 
where diseases are widespread. Besides 
being careful in selecting trees free 
from the San Jose scale, those unaf- 
fected by borers and root aphides 
should be chosen. It is better to nay 
A little more for trees that are ahso- 
lutelv free from all diseases than to 
handle some that come from doubtful 
localities. 

August budded trees give better sat- 
isfaction when obtained from nursery- 
men than June budded trees. But if 
the trees are raised on the farm. the 
seedlings should be budded in June. By 
this means we obtain a grafted top the 
same year. As a rule, the budded 
stock does better on peach roots: but 
if the sitnation is low and the soil 
rather heavy, plum stock is sometimes 
superior to peach. When hudded on 
plum stock ihe trees should be planted 
closer together. The average is fron 
12 by 12 to 15 by 15 feet. The Mari 
anna is a noor variety of plum for 
grafting or budding peaches on, and it 
should never be used. It makes a poor 
union with the bud, and always gives 
dissatisfaction. There are several ya- 
rieties of plum stock, however, which 
make a good, lasting union. On cer- 
tain varieties of soil, peaches raised 
from budded plum stock do much bet- 
ter than those raised on peach roots. 
One must, of course, be the judge of 
his own orchard and its needs. 

New York. S. W. CHAMBERS. 





Fer The Michigan Farmer. 
CELERY BLIGHT 


The bacterial disease of celery, which 
blotches the leaves with brown spots, 
appears more particularly upon the 
Golden Plum variety, but is apt to at- 
tack any variety that is raised. The 
germs of this blight can easily be iso- 
lated and studied, and they multiply 
rapidly under favorable conditions. 
These conditions, as one might well 
Suppose, are present when the celery 
is kept constantly moist, but not entire- 
ly submerged. The remedy is likewise 
easy of solution. Celery kept entirely 
under water is not susceptible to the 
blight, and it will keep thus much 
longer when the disease is present than 
leaves and stalks partly submerged. 
When kept free from moisture the 
blight is likewise slow of growth. In 
wet, damp seasons, the disease spreads 
more rapidly than in dry seasons. The 
necessity of bleaching celery in soil 
that is kept free from moisture by 
good drainage is apparent. If the 
blight attacks the celery in alarming 
intensity it is better to submerge all cf 


C 


it in water, and keep it there until dry 
weather comes again. 

The disease in some localities in wet 
seasons is so violent that it ruins a 
whole crop when it once gets estab- 
lished. The germs, when they reach 
the core of a plant, cause the tender 
heart to decay with great rapidity. 
melting away to a worthless mass of 
rottenness. As the bacteria also ap- 
pear on the. carrots, it may be that 
they often start from this source. 

New York, PROF. JAMES S. DOTY. 








For the Michigan Farmer. 


WORK UPON THE FRUIT FARM. 





Soon it will be time to close up oper- 
ations for winter. Do not forget to 
fertilize every pear, plum, cherry. 
peach and apple tree upon the farm. It 
is a very mistaken idea, indeed, that 
fruit trees need no fertilization. They 
surely do, just as certainly as crops of 
corn or potatoes, and furthermore, the 
fruit trees will pay fully as well and 
often better for the outlay of fertilizers 
than the common farm crops. Good 
fruit always sells itself, and no man 
knows the limit to the demand for the 
same. Apparently the more there is 
raised the more the demand. Now the 
question is, what to apply for fertilizer. 
If you have an abundance of horse or 
stable manure, put on a good dressing. 
strewing it liberally over the entire 
surface of ground occupied by the 
roots of the trees or plants. We have 
often seen farmers haul out manure 
and make a heap around each tree 
trunk. This is hardly the proper way to 
do, as the fine, small feeding roots lie 
at a distance from the trunk out as far 
as the longest branches reach, Another 
fine combination of fertilizer for «ll 
classes of fruit, and one that is really 
to be preferred to barnyard manure is 
unleached, hard wood ashes and 
ground bone, mixed in the proportion 
of one ton of ashes to 500 pounds of 
bone. This fertilizer is well calculated 
to produce hard, firm, highly flavored 
fruit that is of the very best quality. 
Just as soon as the ground becomes 
frozen enough to bear the weight of 
horse and team, cover the strawberry 
plants with a loose, not too thick, 
mulch. For this purpose, pine needles, 
leaves, straw, and pine boughs-are use- 
ful. The idea simply is to prevent the 
repeated freezing and thawing of the 
ground through winter and spring. The 
red raspberries, to insure their stand- 
ing the winter well, must be protected, 
for they are quite tender. Some years 
they come through fairly, whereas 
others there is a good deal of winter 
killing. Protection is therefore the 
surest method. They are to be care- 
fully bent over and covered with earth, 
hay, ete. 

Cut out and remove all old, useless 
canes of blackberry and _ raspberry 
plants, and thin out all surplus canes 
of the new growth. One plant to each 
foot of row is about thick enough to 
leave these plants. 

The importance of having plenty of 
fruit of all kinds upon every farm 
cannot be too often dwelt upon. The 
fruit trees make the farm look so 
much more cheerful and homelike, and 
add far more than‘their cost to tne 
value of the farm. The annual crops 
of fruit will yield quite an income; but 
the chief item is for the family to-have 
all the fruit they can eat, and become 
most healthy and well. 

Clean up all brush,-weeds, and all 
kinds of litter that have accumulated 
in orchard and fruit plantation, for all 
such trash affords favorable lurking 
place for all those multifarious insects 
that nowadays torment the life of the 


fruit grower. 
M. S. PERKINS. 





THE RED CROSS CURRANT. 





This variety, of recent introduction 
is considered a substantial gain for the 
fruit-grower and for the private gar- 
den. The Red Cross is a seedling pro- 
duced by Jacob Moore, the well-known 
originator of new fruits, and who is 
wortay of special respect and congratu- 
lation for this achievement. The seed 
was derived from the Cherry currant, 
artificially crossed with the White 
Grape currant. The seedling shows 
plainly, to some extent. at least, the 
influence of both parents. It has the 
large size and coler of berry of the 
cherry, and the longer stem and milder 
quality of the white grape. The plant 
is a strong, vigorous grower and very 
productive, more so than either of the 
parent plants. Compared with the 
Fay currant, the bunches of the Red 





Cross are longer and the berries hold 
their size better to the end of the 
stem, averaging larger and more uni- 
form. The berries are sweeter than 
the Fay or the Cherry, the latter be- 
ing particularly acid. The Red Cross 
is remarkably productive, and the clus- 
ters grow in groups or masses, instead 
of being singly distributed over the 
plant, an arrangement which favors 
rapid picking or gathering, and an- 
other feature conducing to the same 
end is the length of stem between the 
spur and the fruit, allowing the picker 
to take off the stems without interfer- 
ence of the berries with the fingers; 
these are important points, especially to 
the commercial grower, as they will be 
indicated in the expense account at the 
end of a season. Looking over all the 
varieties of red currants available for 
the market growers, where we find the 
Red Dutch, the Cherry, the Victoria. 
Prince Albert, La Versailles, North 
Star and Pomona, it will be seen that 
the Red Cross surpasses each of these 
in one or more characteristic points 
and is their equal in any particular. 
Compared with the Red Dutch it sur- 
passes it in size of berry and cluster 
and in quality of fruit and productive- 
ness, while it is its equal in vigor and 
habit of plant. Its large berries and 
longer clusters and better quality ‘as 
well as other points, make it more de- 
sirable than the Cherry, and so with 
each of the others mentioned, it ap- 
pears to stard out ahead of them :n 
some important feature, distinguishing 
it as their superior, and as the leading 
variety either for the market or the 
home garden.—From Vicks Magazine 


for September. 





THE PEAR PSYLLA. 





George T. Powell. of New York. in 
an article on this pest, which appeared 
in the Country Gentleman, says that 
among the many insects imported from 
ether countries, none has proved more 
difficult to control than the pear psyl- 
la. It is rapidly spreading over the 
state and promises to be one of the 
most serious pests we have to contend 
with. Its presence in an orchard will 
be known by a general appearance of 
decline in the trees. The young suck 
the sap from the young growth, cails- 
ing the fruit and foliage to droop. They 
also give off a substance known 49s 
honey dew, which discolors the fruit. 
foliage and branches, giving the wood 
a black color. The fruit is not only 
sacrificed, but after three years of at- 
tack, if severe. the trees will die in con- 
siderable numbers. In 1891 we discov- 
ered the psylla in our orchard and is 
it was not much known at that time, 
we spent about three years experiment- 
ing to eradicate it, and lost during 
that time 500 trees of full bearing age. 
Prof. J. H. Comstock and his assist- 
ant, M, V. Slingerland, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, began a very thorough investi- 
gation of the history and habits of this 
insect, and after much experimenting 
in attempting to destroy the eggs, 
found the most effective point of at- 
tack was upon the nymphs just as they 
were hatched. By spraying with kero- 
sene emulsion, one part to 15 of water, 
they were found to be killed quickly. 
Whale oil soap, one pound dissolved in 
eight gallons of water, when sprayed 
thoroughly will kill all that it hits. 

The adult insect is a very minute 
fly and would not be noticed on the 
trees unless carefully looked for. These 
go through the winter, finding protec- 
tion under the rough pieces of bark. 
During the warm days of April and 
early May, the adults lay eggs at tha 
base of the buds and along the 
branches of the last year’s growth. 
They are so small as hardly to be seen 
without the aid of a glass, and this 
first brood usually hatches and gets in 
its work before it is discovered. The 
nymphs, which are the young, suck*the 
sap out of the base of the fruit stenis 
and the petioles of the leaves, causinz 
later the fruit and foliage to drop. 
They exude the honey dew which runs 
down on the bodies and branches of 
the trees, and is there attacked by a 
fungus which gives the trees a black- 
ened appearance, as though they had 
been burned. In this condition the 
trees rapidly decline. There is a sum- 
mer brood which comes out early in 
July, which is very injurious because 
so much more numerous, 

Mr. Powell says further that there is 
no doubt that this insect is in every 
orchard in New York State, as well as 

in several adjoining States, and con- 





tinues: There is thus very general in- 





quiry now about the psylla and how 
to control it. Owners of large pear 
orchards now begin to feel anxiety 
as to what will be the outcome of this 
very general increase of the insect and 
what can be done to stay its destruc- 
tive work. 

After seven years of most persistent 
and hard fighting of the pest, we are 
arriving at some pretty well settled 
conclusions. During this time we have 
lost seven hundred full-bearing trees. 
This, however, was during the first 
years of the attack. For four years 
we have lost few trees, have kept the 
insect in check, have brought up the 
orchards to a healthy condition again. 
and have brought through good crops 
of pears of excellent quality. During 
1896 and 1897, we made a determined 
effort to eradicate the pest from the 
farm, but it is somewhat discouray- 
ing to find it as numerous and persist- 
ent the present season as at any time 
in the past seven years. 

The following is a summary of some 
of the conclusions which we are 
forced to accept: 

1. The pear psylla cannot he eradi- 
eated from one orchard when an en- 
tire community is infested witb it and 
only one fruit grower does any fight- 
ing. 

2. It is practically impossible to kill 
all the insects by the spray pumps 
now in use. The present season, after 
spraying trees only twelve feet high, 
with all the power possible by hand, 
with whale-oil soap, one pound to 
eight gallons of water, on examination 
the following day, we found on one 
twig two out of five killed, on another 
three out of six, and on another sev-n 
out of fourteen only killed. The trees 
were sprayed until the mixture dripped 
from them. 

3. Unless parasites increase suffi- 
ciently to keep this insect in check. 
successful pear culture in this state 
can only be followed by specialists in 
the future. 

4. Dwarf trees, rather than stand- 
ards, must be planted, 

5. Certain varieties can be more 
safely planted than others, represent- 
ing open, spreading growth rather than 
close heads. 

6. Spraying the hibernating brood of 
adults in the early spring, before any 
foliage puts out, will be more effeci- 
ive than later spraying. 

7. The power of a steam pump is 

‘Continued on page 205.] 
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ease, 1,000,000 
Peach Trees 


wn on the bank of Lake 
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Correspondence 
and personal inspection solicited. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
Box 7, Painesville, Ohio. 


RELIABLE NURSERY STOCK COMES 
FROM A RELIABLE NURSERY. 


THE MONROE NURSERY, 
I. E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS, Monroe, Mich., 
Is the Oldest, Largest and Best in Michigan. 


3 Agents Wanted. - Catalogues free. 








a ae 
Fruit Trees. 
Choice well grown, well rooted, straight, 
mammoth stock of leading varieties 


APPLE, PEAR, PLUM, CHERRY, PEACH. 


Large List of Michigan Money M ° 
Send for beautiful catalogue free. eae 


WEST MICHIGAN NURSERIES, 
913 Acres. a Benton Harbor, Mich. 
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necessary to drive the material int» 
every crevice of the body and branches 
of the trees. 

8. The fruit grower who produces 
several kinds of fruit had better leave 
pear culture out. 

After spraying our standard orchard 
four times a week, and now finding 
adults sufficient to make a strong see- 
cnd brood, we have abandoned it to 
the workings of parasites—the lady- 
birds being very numerous in the trees. 
If they svreceed in keeping the psylla 
in check we shall give them every op- 
portunity; if not, we shall clear che 
ground of these standard trees. 

The pear crop of our state in 1897 
was the greatest ever produced, and 
brought the least money. The fruit 
was rejected in every market. Heavy 
losses followed where the crop was 
put in cold storage. for it had poor 
keeping quality. Much of the cron 
was of second and third grades, and 
the pear psvlla was more responsib!* 
for this condition than all other causes 
combined. 

From natural causes the psylla may 
disappear in a few years, but in the 
meantime many of the pear orchards 
of the State will also disappear. ‘The 
present very wet season is particular- 
ly favorable to the trees, as the injury 
is reduced by frequent rains; but with 
one or two dry seasons, the most rapid 
destruction of the pear industry will 


Che Hairy. 


We have a complete Dairy and Farm Cream- 
ery in constant operation on the Experiment 
Farm at Climax, Mich. This is personally con- 
ducted by J. H. Brown. All dairy correspond- 
ence should be sent to Climax, Mich. 














THE EDITOR’S DAIRY NOTES. 





KEEPING A RECORD. 

Does it pay? Most certainly. In 
fact, it is only by weighing the milk, 
evening and morning, and occasionally 
testing each cow by the Babcock test, 
that we have been able to determine 
(without guesswork) just what cows to 
keep and what ones to weed out. 

‘We use the scales shown on this 
page. There are two fingers standing 
at zero. These are held in position by 
a thumbscrew. We turned one finger 
back far enough to stand at 71-2. 
Each one of our pails weighed just 
21-2 pounds. The finger turned back 
is painted red. (When the empty pail 
hangs on the hook the red _ finger 





stands at zero. These scales weigh up 
to thirty pounds. We register only 
pounds and half pounds. Jf a pail of 
milk weighs 171-4 pounds, we leave 
off the quarter. If 175-8 pounds, we 
call it 17 1-2, letting a short horizontal 
dash represent the 1-2. (See diagram 
of milk record.) 
THE MILK RECORD. 

We wish we could show some of our 
dairy friends the ease with which we 
keep our record of the daily quantity 
of milk given by each cow. To illus- 
trate, we make a showing of four cows 
for the first six days of the month. 
The record we use is that adonted by 
Prof, Clinton D. Smith at Michigan 
Agricultural College (M. A. C.). We 
formerly used a weekly sheet, but we 
like Prof. Smith’s monthly sheet much 
better. 

A single sheet may be made wide 
enough for thirty or more cows. It 
should be ruled as shown, and allowing 
thirty-one days double ruling for 
morning and evening’s milking. The 
ruling should-be in two colors for 
quick and easy tracing. 

Our record is hung at a convenient 
place near the scales, and each pail of 
milk is weighed as the milker passes 
by. After emptying into the cans, via 
the strainer, the milker records the 
Weight, in its proper space. 

We should be pleased to hear from 
some of our dairy friends who have 
tried this scheme of keeping a daily 
record. Let us have the benefit of your 
experience. 

MICHIGAN FARMER SR. DAIRY DEPART- 


The Farmer is making a great ef- 
fort to furnish to every reader the 
largest amount of reliable information 





upon all phases of farming, of any 
legitimate agricultural paper published 
in this country. To accomplish this. 
each reader should feel in duty bound 
to contribute a little of his or her ex- 
perience, as it is the weekly exchange 
of ideas, experiences and legitimat? 
queries that go to make up “the best 
farm paper in the world.” It is not 
what the editor of this department 
writes, believes or practices that makes 
any improvement in the value of the 
dairy department. But the articles and 
items received from all our various 
dairy correspondents have made, in a 
single year, the dairy department of 
The Farmer of far greater value to the 
dairyman than any books on dairying 
(costing several dollars), dairy bulletins 
or any deiry institutes ever held [n 
this country. And all this has cost 
each reader just one single dollar. 
Show this to your neighbor, unless he 
is already a reader. 

Now we wish to make this depart- 





MA.C./71k Record 


TWELVE YEARS’ BUTTER TEST 
AT FAIRS. 

S. Hoxie, secretary of the Holstein- 
Friesian society of America, has sum- 
marized the results of every butter 
test made by agricultural societies 
from 1886, when the work began, to 
1897, inclusive. These tests are still 
continuing. The chief breeds compet- 
ing have been Jerseys and Holsteins, 
others competing only to a limited ex- 
tent. He says the natural advantages 
have been with the Jerseys, as they 
have been in process of acclimation 
much longer, and have had more than 
double the number of registered cows 
to draw from. Mr. Hoxie gives the 
results of each test, but we have room 
only for the final summary and con- 


The colder milk is kept the longer it 
will keep sweet. Milk held at 40 de- 
grees has been kept sweet a week in 
August. The germs which sour milk 
grow best at blood heat; at 60 degrees 
growth is slow; at 50 very slow, and 
at 39 it stops. Water in Kansas wells 
stands at about 57 degrees. With it 
clean milk can be cooled and held at 
60 degrees, and kept sweet easily 36 
to 48 hours in our hottest weather. The 
best method of cooling is to use a 
cooler in which thin milk flows over a 
chilled surface in drops, cooling each 
drop thoroughly and quickly. 

After the milk is cooled put the cans 
containing it in a tank of cold water 
and keep at 60 degrees or less. If the 
dairyman has a windmill this is easily 
done by letting a small stream of fresh 





clusions, as follows: 

“These tests were made by the au- 
thorities of 78 fairs and societies, The 
time occupied in making them was | 
132 days, 83 of which were occupied | 
in testing for butter and 99 for butter 
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ment better than ever before. For the 
coming year we shall use more illus- 
trations, diagrams, ete., and particu- 
larly wish every dairy reader to write 
us, once or twice at least, during the 
next four months. No matter whether 
you ever held a pen or pencil in your 
hand, you can get your ideas to us in 
some way—and ideas, founded upon 
the actual fact of farm experience, are 
what The Farmer readers want. Now, 
remember this, and send us some dairy 
“experience” soon. 
A BUTTER SIEVE. 

More inquiries are received regarding 
the best means of preventing the but- 
ter from sticking, while drawing off 
the buttermilk from the churn. The il- 
lustration shows a “nest” of three 
horsehair sieves. The smallest one is 
eight inches in diameter, and large 
enough for the average dairy of 15 
cows or less. Any of the manufactur- 





ers of dairy and creamery supplies, 
who advertise in this paper, can fur- 
nish you just what you want along 
this line. A postal card will bring you 
the catalogue, also full replies to 
special questions asked. 

We use the eight-inch sieve. It cost 
us 40 cents five years ago, and is ‘n 
fairly good condition yet. We not 
only draw off the buttermilk, but two 
rinsing waters from each churning, us- 
ing the sieve to catch any particles of 
the butter granules that may escape 
through the vent or faucet. If you 
manipulate a churn frequently, secure 
a good horsehair sieve, by all means. 





fat. These figures include a credit of 


four days for the test at the New | 


York State fair in 1894. Leading Jer- | 
seys were tested for butter 28 days | 
and produced 45.199 Ibs., an average | 
of 1.614 Ibs, a day per cow. Leading | 
Holstein-Friesians were tested for 
butter 31 days and produced 67.755 
Ibs., an average of 1.922 Ibs, a day per 
cow. This is a yield per cow of over 
23 per cent more than ‘the yield per 
cow of the Jerseys. 

“For butter fat the Jerseys were 
tested 73 days and produced 105.505 
Ibs., an average of 1.445 lbs. a day per 
cow. The Holstein-Friesians were 
tested for butter fat 96 days and pro- 
duced 163.581 Ibs., an average of 1.704 
Ibs, a day per cow. This is a yield 
per cow of about 18 per cent more 
than the yield per cow of the Jerseys. 

“Changing butter fat to its equiva- 
lent of butter, either by the rule of the 
American Association of Agricultural 
Colleges and experiment stations, or 
by the rule of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, adopted by the Holstein-Friesian 
Association, and adding amounts pro- 
duced in the butter tests, shows the 
average daily yield of butter of lead- 
ing Holstein-Friesians during the 
whole period to be about 19% per cent 
more than the average daily yield of 
leading Jerseys.” 





MILK IN HOT 


WEATHER. 


KEEPING 





The Kansas experiment station says, 
in a recent bulletin: The first thing to 
be done to keep milk sweet, is to get it 
clean. Cool it as soon as drawn, for if 
kept 20 or 30 minutes before cooling 
the souring germs in it may double. 


water flow through the tank. At the 
agricultural college milk is kept good 
48 hours without either ice or windmill. 
The milk is cooled to 60 degrees on a 
Star cooler with well water, put in 40- 
quart cans, and the cans set in half 
barrels filled with well -water. The 
barrels are packed with chaff and the 
water changed night and morning. 
Dairymen living a long distance from 
the creamery or having little milk can 
follow the college methods and deliver 
their milk in good condition every 


| other day, saving a heavy expense for 


hauling. 

In delivering to the creamery, have 
a cover on the wagon, covering the 
eans with a wet blanket, over which 
put a dry cover. This will hold the tem- 


| perature down until the milk arrives at 


the creamery. July 26 we made an 
examination of the milk delivered at a 
creamery and found the lowest tem- 
perature to be 71 degrees, while three- 


| fourths of the patrons, delivered milk 
| at 8O degrees or higher, 
| milk standing at 97 degrees. 


one patron’s 
At such 
leave the 


temperatures milk might 


| farm sweet and arrive at the creamery 
| sour, Milk carried in a covered wagon 
| but without blankets over the cans, 


raised 10 degrees in hauling one and 


| one-half miles. 


‘CREAM SEPARATORS 





De Laval “ALPHA” and “BABY” Separators 
First—Best—Cheapest. All Styles—Sizes. 


PRICES $50 - TO $800.- 
Save $10.- per cow per year. Send for Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


| RanDoLpH & CANAL Sts., | 74 Convenes STREET, 
| CHICAGO. | * Sew y ORK. 


FARMERS— DAIRYMEN. 
| Protect your interests! Use ANTIZYME, the 
king of milk and cream preservatives. Cheaper 
| thanice. Saves money, labor; preserves health; 
holds custom. Entirely harmle ss. $2.50 gallon, 
sufficient for 2,000 gal. THE ANTIZYME C0, Dept. B, Dayton, 0 


{PRIZE | 


winners, profit takers, makers of A-1 
butter—all prize The Salt That’s All 
Salt. Purity, flavor, endurance and 
weight are gained by using 


DIAMOND 
Crystal Salt. 








It adds to the profit on every pound of 
butter. Write for the book. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., St. Clair, Mich. 
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NOW CURABLE. 
Surely, quickly and for good. § 
Fleming are , chemists, Un- 
jon Stock Yards, Chicago, ¢ 
have a remedy that quickly ¢ 
cures the most ob stinate ¢ 
cases. Supplied by mail under 
apoatly eguarantee. Price, 

Valuable information § 
e./ and full particulars F FE. ¢ 






















The easiest-working, closest- 

cutting, simplest, strongest 
and handiest dehornes 
is the latest 


A? IMPROVED 
“CONVEX DEHORNER 


Never crushes the horn nor pulls it apart Made 

on an entirely new principle. Catalogue free 
WEBSTER & DICKINSON, aoe 62 Christiana, Pa. 
Western trade supplied from Chicago «alesroom 











The Improved U. $. Cream Separators 


In thoroughness of separation take the lead. 
In completeness of design and ease of operation excel 


all others. 


Are more substantially made and are superior in all 


points to all others. 


All Styles and Sizes. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - 





$75.00 to $625.00. 
Agents in all dairy sections. 
Send for latest illustrated catalocucs. 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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“It is likely that there will be. a ‘full 
investigation of the various depart: 
ments of the government which had 
to do with the conduct of the war. 
It should be searching and thorough, 
so that any defects in the present 
methods of departments may be im- 
proved, and censure, if any, placed 
upon the parties who are deserving of 
it. Newspaper clamor is a dangerous 
basis upon which to fix either praise 
or censure. 

The assassination of the Empress 
Elizabeth, of Austria-Hungary, the 
past week by an Italian anarchist, was 
a most dastardly and inhuman crime. 
The perpetrator states that he com- 
mitted the act to make the rich trem- 
ble. For that reason a noble woman 
who has led a blameless life, and was 
beloved by her subjects, is murdered. 
The Empress was 61 years of age at 
the time of her death. It is singular 
that as a rwle people whe fall by the 
dagger of the assassin are the ones 
who least deserve it. The assassina- 
tion of Lincoln was a crime against 
humanity, and such also is the assas- 
sination of Flizabeth. Instead of ad- 
vancing the cause of anarchy, it will 
result in strengthening the civilized 
world in favor of law and order. The 
people of Austria-Hungary will give 
their government more loyal support 
because of this crime. Ararchy seems 
to depend entirely upon assassination 
and crime to recommend its doctrines. 
Its boasted liberty is the right to mur- 
der, and its victims seem to be so 
chosen as to render its doctrines ab- 
horrent to everyone who believes in 
justice and individual liberty. The 
average aparehist is simply a murder- 
ous tyrant, who claims the right to 
assassinate these who differ from him 

in opinion. 





( 





NEW MARKETS TO BE GAINED. 
In a letter to the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat, Mr, Fish, President 


of the Illinois Central Railroad, gives 
some surprising figures regarding the 
present condition of trade between 
the countries of: South America and 
the United States. He says that the 
36,000,000 people living in the’ ten 
South American republics buy goods 
from other countries to the value cf 
$376,000,009 annually, of which we 
sell them only $33,000,000. The five 
Central American states, with a popu- 
lation of 3,500,000, take foreign goods 
to the amount of $23,000,000 annually, 
of which we sell them only $5,320,000. 
Mexico, our neighbor, with rail con- 
nections at several places on our bor- 
der, with a population of 13,000,000, 
buys abroad to the extent of $42,000,- 
000, but we sell its people only $21,- 
000,000. The West Indies, not includ- 
ing Cuba or Porto Rico, buy $45,000,- 
600 worth of goods in foreign coun- 
tries, of which we provide $15,000,000. 
The startling fact is that we buy 
yearly from the South American coun- 
tries $67,090,000 more than they buy 
from us; in other words, they sell us 
their products and with our money 
make purchases in Europe. These fig- 
ures are certainly surprising, but they 
should also be a matter for congratu- 
lation rather than regret, They point 
unerringly to the direction in which 
our foreign commerce may be ex- 
tended along the line of least resist- 
ance. The markets of 36,000,000 of 
people, who will be more liberal pur- 
chasers as they progress and become 
prosperous, are worth trying for. They 

are closer to us than to any European 
nation; and, under equal conditions, 
naturally belong to the United States. 
So far as Porto Rico and Cuba are 
concerned, their trade will naturally 
come to the United States as soon as 
their internal affairs become more set- 
tled. But the inhabitants must be 
shown that it is to their interests to 
do all the business possible with the 
United States. We offer a large and 
growing market for their tropical prod- 
ucts, and, in return, we can offer 
them manufactured goods of the best 
quality and at reasonable values. We 
require steamship lines to their ports 
and railways through their interior to 
make the trade as profitable to each 
as possible. 

As to the South American Repub- 
lics, closer relations can only be 
brought about by two great requisites. 
These are better communication with 
each other, and the proof that we can 
furnish them with articles they import 
upon more favorable terms than any 
other nation. Let us show them that 
it will pay to do more business with 
the United States and then we shall 
get their trade. The enormous 
amounts we purchase from them 
should be used as a lever in the estab- 
lishment of closer business relations. 
Once such relations are established, 
there should be no question but that 


they will prove mutually advanta- 
geovr. 
The expansion of our commercial 


marine, and direct and quick communi- 
eation between the principal ports of 
this country and those of South Amer- 
ica are demanded in the interests of 
ihis trade. The building of the Nica- 
ragua canal would be a great help, 
especially in establishing trade rela- 
tions with the nations on the western 
coast of South America, as it would 
give water communication between 
the manufacturing centers of the east 
with Chili and Peru. There is great 
promise in the future for American 
foreign trade, opportunities for Amer- 
ican enterprise and capital, and we be- 
lieve they will be embraced now that 





conditions are so favorable. 





BETTER THAN PROMISED. 
On another page we print the State 
crop report for September, the figures 
in which will be a surprise to many. 
While other winter wheat states are 
reducing their early estimates of the 
wheat crop from 10 to 40 per cent, 
Michigan, as usual, is not only ful- 
filling her early promises, but doing 
very much better. The Julyestimate of 
the wheat crop of this State was be- 
low 29,000,000 bushels: the August es- 
timate was over 31,000,000 bushels. 
Now comes the announcement, and it 
is undoubledly within the bounds of 
exact facts, that the crop this season 
will reach 34,162,563 bushels! This is 
the largest crop ever grown in this 
State. It was grown on 1,725,448 
acres, and gives an average for the 
State of nearly 19 bushels per acre, 
which no other state in the Union 
will equal this year. The southern 
couuties will run close to 20 bushels 
en the average, and the middle over 
19 bushels. The yield in the north- 
ern counties is over 15 bushels, but of 
course the bulk of the grain is grown 
in ihe soutlern and middle counties. 
When we look at the returns on 
oats and barley we find the former 
averages seven bushels more per acre 
than a year ago, and the latter five. 
Corn, beans, and potatoes have been 
injured by the dry weather of August 
and early September, but potatoes are 
much better than a year ago, and will 
bring a large amount of money into 
the State: The fruit crop, outside of 
apples, is excellent. Peaches are not 
a full average, but the supply seems 
fully equal to any demands upon it. 
Upon the whole the season has been 
a fairly zood one in this State, and 
more than fulfills early promises. 
There is one thing certain about 
Michigan—while other States are giv- 
ing out large stories of the big crops 
they are going to have, little attention 
is paid to this State. She is too small 
to be considered. But when the final 
returns come in, she is always near 
the head. Her talking is done after 
the facts are ascertained. Her state- 
ments are never discounted. 





At the annual convention of Ohio 
wool-growers, held recently at Colum- 
bus, resolutions were passed in favor 
of the establishment at the State Uni- 
versity of a department for textile 
fabrics; advocated increased protection 
to the wool industry by amendment to 
the present tariff; the amendment and 
enforcement of the dog tax law, to the 
end that sheep owners may be amply 
reimbursed for stock killed, and the 
organization of 2 league of dealers in 
the principal markets to receive con- 
signments of all American wools to 
advance money to growers and, local 
buyers, and hold the wool for sale in 
no case for less than its fair value. 
Local dealers will be urged to ship 
only to eastern dealers who are in 
the league, and exporters will be ex- 
cluded from the league. 





The faddists in education are advo- 
‘ating the teaching ‘of the Spanish 
language in our public schools, to fit 
Americans for doing business in our 
new possessions. We would respect- 
fully object to any such innovation, 
and suggest, as a much better plan, 
that free schools be established in such 
possessions as early as possible to 
teach the natives to speak the Eng- 
lish language. It is the great com- 
mercial language of the world, and is 
yearly supplanting other languages for 
that reason. The Spanish language 
represents nothing but pride, imbecil- 
ity and decay—the last refuge among 
civilized nations of ignorance, preju- 
dice, superstition, and opposition to 
enlightenment and progress. It has no 
place in the curriculum ef the Ameri- 
can common school, 





IMPORTANCE OF THE NICARA. 
GUAN CANAL, 





Admiral Dewey has  notitied the 
navy department that he requires 4 
couple more battleships to render his 
position in the Philippines entirely se. 
cure. In accordance with his request, 
those two great ships, the pride of the 
Ameiican navy, the Oregon and the 
Towa, are to be sent him. They are 
now being prepared for the long voy 
age. It will be necessary for they, 
io pass back over the route followed 
by the Oregon when she left Dewey's 
fieet and sailed to join the Atlantic 
squadron. That means that they mus; 
pass down the eastern coast of South 
America, through the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, the most dangerous route 4 
vessel can follow, up the west coast of 
the South American continent, to get 
to the point which they could reach 
in a few days were the Nicaraguan 
route available. It will require many 
weeks and the expenditure of an im- 
mense amount of fvel, besides en- 
countering great dangers, to get these 
two battleships as far as San Fran 
cisco. ‘This could nearly all be saved 
could they cross the isthmus through 
tke contemplated canal. 

This fact shows the great importance 
of the canal as a war measure. But 
as an aid to the domestic and foreign 
commerce of this country, its impor- 
tance is immensely greater. With the 
eanal open the markets of the west 
coast of South America, Australia, 
Asia, Japan, and the numero ls great 
islands of the Pacific, are brought into 
direct water communication with the 
Atlantic ports of this country. Then 
steam power could be utilized in trad- 
ing vessels, as coaling stations could 
be established on the canal, at the 
Sandwich Islands, the Ladroues and 
the Philippines. Steam vessels could 
then reach Asiatic, Japanese or Aus- 
tralian ports with large cargoes, 
they would not have to carry such a 
supply of fuel as to virtually render 
them useless on these routes. What 
an opportunity would be opened to 
American manufacturers if the canal 
was once built and in operation. It 
would mean the growth of our com- 
mercial warine to greatly enlarged 
sroportions, and the securing of ex- 
tensive markets for American manu- 
facturers. As a_ strategic measure 
there is nothing yet brought up for 
discussion that approaches it in im- 
portance, but it is still more important 
to the future of American trade and 
industries. 


as 





A dispatch from Washington says 
that the monthly statement of the im- 
ports and exports of the United States 
for August shews the imports of mer- 
chandise to have aggregated $49,178, 
844, a decrease as compared with ‘Au- 
gust, 1897, of about $9,500,000. Of the 
imports during August $21,359,695 
were free of duty. The August ex- 
ports of domestic merchandise 
amounted to $83,262,478, an increase 
of nearly $4,000,000. The imports of 
gold amounted to $6,822,027, and the 
exports $1,955,908. The silver im- 
ports were $3,845,610, and the exports 
$4,798,478. For the eight months 
ended August 31 last a decrease of 
$119,913,739 is shown in imports of 
merchandise as compared with the 
same period of last year, and an in- 
crease of $156,976.695 in the exports. 
During the same time the imports of 
gold increased over $90,000,000 and 
the exports decreased nearly 000.- 
000. There was also a decrease of 


$983,070 in the silver imports and a 
decrease of $3.742,799 in the exports. 


g92 
$23, 





Olin Family 30-day excursion over 
Lake Shore and tributaries to Cleve- 
land and Buffalo, Sept. 29, ’98. Fare 
round trip $6.75 and $9.00 respectiv ely. 
For particulars address W, W, Qlin. 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 
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FREE TEXT BOOKS. 


We notice that in nearly every 
county in the lower peninsula there 
has been a struggle over the question 
of free text books in the _ public 
schools. In a majority of cases the de- 
cision has been against the proposition. 
Just why the people who favor free 
schools, free heat to warm them, free 
teachers, free desks, blackboards, 
globes, maps and other paraphernalia 
of the schoolroom, should vote against 
free text books, is something we can- 
not understand. Certainly they are a 
necessity, just as the other things men- 
tioned are—even more so—in the ac- 
quirement of an education, and the 
proposition to furnish them free to 
schools stands on precisely the same 
ground as free schools themselves. It 
must be remembered in considering 
this question that free schools are 
maintained not as a charity to the 
scholars, but as an absolute necessity 
for the maintenance and security of 
our system of government. That sys- 
tem is based upon the intelligence of 
its citizens, and their ability to under- 
stand and perform the duties which 
devolve upon them as citizens. For 
its own protection, therefore, the gov- 
ernment of the United States must 
see to it that those who control its 
destinies—the people—are educated 
sufficiently to deal with public ques- 
tions which come up for solution in an 
intelligent manner. Therefore, educa- 
tion is made the corner stone of a re- 
publican system of government. It 
must be placed within the reach of 
every child, that it may be competent 
to perform the duties of citizenship. A 
free school becomes useless to a child 
that does not have the means of ac- 
quiring the knowledge which it is main- 
tained to furnish. Books are as neces- 
saryastheschool building or the teach- 
er. The question of cost should cut no 
tigure in deciding such a proposition. 
If it,does, then the teacher or the 
school house may be eliminated also on 
the ground that they cost too much. 
Every child is entitled to an opportun- 
ity to acquire a common school educa- 
tion, and if the lack of proper text 
books nullifies this right, then the com- 
munity that refuses to supply them is 
doing both an unwise and an unpa- 
triotic act when it votes not to fur- 
nish them. That is the way the mat- 
ter strikes us after giving it full con- 
sideration, although we know it is not 
the popular view at present. But we 
can remember when free schools were 
not very popular, either. 





According to the Moniteur Vinicole, 
the wine production of the world in 
1897 was 2,843,478,920 gallons, as com- 
pared with 3,262,103,820 gallons for 
the previous year, The largest  pro- 
ducer was France, whose output was 
$54,713,420 gallons, or, including the 
product of Algiers, 970,115,980 gal- 
lons—more than one-third of the total. 
Italy and Spain follow with products 
respectively amounting to 685,836,780 
and 519,338,000 gallons. Roumania is 
fourth on the list, with an output of 
85,544,000 gallons, exceeding by 5,000,- 
000 gallons the combined products of 
Austria and Hungary; and the viticul- 
turists of Russia have made one-fifth 
more wine than those of Germany. 
The United States ranks sixteenth on 
the list of the world’s wine producers, 
being outclassed by the Argentine Re- 
public, Switzerland, Turkey and 
Greece, and only slightly ahead of 
Bulgaria and Servia. The chief wine 
producer of the western hemisphere is 
Chili, whose last year’s output of 73,- 
976,000 gallons was the sixth largest 
in the world, 


Choice Grass Seeds of all sorts at 
lowest prices. Write Hill’s Seed 


Store, Detroit, for samples and prices. 








From Our Special English Correspondent. 
ENGLISH HARVEST NOTES. 





Early threshings of the British 
wheat crop of 1898 reveal an unex- 
pectedly heavy yield on the best lands, 
but rather a short yield on light and 
chalky soils. The crops will often stop 
at 28 bushels on sandy and very po- 
rous formations but will frequently ex- 
ceed 36 bushels on strong clays. The 
total yield for the United Kingdom is 
now put at 32 bushels on two million 
acres, or 8,000,000 qr. in all. There 
will not be much tail corn, and after 
allowing half a million for seed, a 
clear 7,000,000 qr. will be available for 
the next cereal year’s food wants. 
This will leave 23,000,000 gr. to be im- 
ported. 

The French crops are now all se- 
cured, and good yields are reported in 
the cases of wheat and oats. The rye 
crop secured in July was also a good 
one. Barley is irregular, but though 
nothing of the first rate quality is like 
to be produced, the bulk will be about 
an average, and a fair proportion will 
attain brewing quality. In Germany 
wheat is regarded as an average yield, 
and barley, though lacking in the very 
finest qualities, is a liberal yield of 
sound beer-making grain. Austria- 
Hungary has an exceptionally fine crop 
of barley. The Bohemian soils yield 
unsurpassable barley where well culti- 
vated, and these lands have found the 
recent season exactly to their liking. 
The Russian wheat crop is reported to 
be deficient in four provinces, a failure 
in one province (Kazan), over an aver- 
age in 48 provinces and nearly an ayv- 
erage in two provinces and in Poland. 
Barley is an excellent crop. 

The tetal shipments of breadstuffs 
from your States for the shipping year 
ended 31st July last, were 26,509,500 
qr., which may be reckoned at as near- 
ly as may be half a million quarters a 
week. The shipments of the first three 
weeks of August have been 1,163,500 
qr., which is not up to this standard. 
Russia has only shipped 305,500 qr., in 
the three weeks, against an average of 
300,000 qr. weekly. India has shipped 
110,000 qr. in three weeks, and from 
Turkey, Bulgaria, and the Adriatic 87,- 
000 qr. have cleared. No shipments 
are reported from Argentina, Chile or 
Persia. 

The imports of wheat for the cereal 
year (less one week) have been 15,080,- 
500 qr., and flour to the extent of 6,- 
327,920 qr. has been received. Sales 
of English wheat have been reckoned 
as high as 6,805,550 qr., but this is prob- 
ably too high. The minister of agricul- 
ture has secured more full returns 
than of yore. I reckon that half a 
million quarters should be knocked off 
the 6,305,550 qr. based on old esti- 
mates. But even so, 5,805,550 qr. of 
English wheat have been sold, and the 
total importation and home sales of 
the 31 weeks stand at 27,213,970 qr. 
Adding half a million quarters for the 
week for which returns are awaited, 
we have 27,713,970 qr. for the cereal 
year. This is 1,500,000 qr. to 2,000,000 
qr. below requirements and points to 
an exhaustion of stocks, which will 
make substantial demands on the new 
crops. 

The maize trade is not ina:tive, but 
there is no speculative buying for fu- 
ture delivery, and in the absence of 
this element too many market circu- 
lars speak of trade as disappointing or 
even as stagnant. But 245,000 qr. were 
imported last week, and have gone 
into use; no returns of granary stocks 
are published, but it is well known 
that brewers are below an average. 
The quantity on passage is 680,000 qr. 
against 715,000 qr. a year ago. The 
shipments of maize from America 
from ist January to 27th August were 
7,595,000 qr. to the United Kingdom 
and 8,932,000 qr. to the Continent. Ar- 
gentine shipments for the same period 
were 552,000 qr. to the United King- 
dom and 600,000 qr. to the Continent. 
The shipments from Russia and Rou- 
mania are not differentiated, but were 
from ist January to 27th August 1,- 
603,000 qr. from Russia and 2,310,000 
qr. from Roumania. United Kingdom 
imports for 33 weeks of 1898 were 8,- 
521,000 qr., or at the rate of nearly 
13,500,000 qr. per annum. The visible 
supply in the United ‘States is cabled 
at 2,648,000 qr. against 3,313,000 qr. a 
year ago. The price at New York is 
13s. against 14s. a year ago. 

The barley trade is quiet, with noth- 
ing particular doing in malting, and 
with feeding sorts for the moment 
rather out of request. The sales of 
foreign barley last week were only 
69,000 gr., and imports for the 51 com- 
pleted weeks of the cereal year come 
out at 6,157,000 qr. against 6,404,000 


qr. in the same period last season. 
Only 111,000 qr. of feeding and 11,000 
qr. of malting, in all 122,000 qr. are on 
passage. Russian shipments, 1st-27th 
August, were 426,000 qr. 

The trade in oats keeps steady for 
heavy sorts of the 1897 crop, 21s. being 
paid for English, and 22s. to 23s. for 
Scotch. American oats, weighing 320 
Ibs., are cheap at 15s. per qr. and 
undersell 804 lb. Russian oats, which 
are quoted at about the same price. 
The shipments from Russia and Amer- 
ica are now at about the same level, 
70,000 qr. weekly. Last week’s im- 
ports into the United Kingdom were 
90,000 qr., or about -60 per cent. of 
estimated requirements. The market 
should be steadied by this moderation 
in supply and shipments, but undoubt- 
edly this trade feels the pressure of 
maize competition. Speaking in a gen- 
eral manner, maize costs as much per 
quarter as oats, but then a quarter of 
maize weighs 480 lbs., a quarter of 
oats 304 'bs. to 336 Ibs., and even at 
the highest weight the balance is much 
in favor of maize. It is not so sustain- 
ing a food for horses in .work as oats, 
but there are plenty of other uses than 
horse-feeding where it infringes on the 
oat trade; moreover, where horses are 
not much worked, maize has mueh to 
recommend it. 


Yorkshire. AGRICOLA, 





NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan, 
It is rumored that an eastern com- 
pany is considering the erection of a 
$75,000 chicory plant at Dansville. 
Marquette citizens are reported to be 
already raising funds for the erection 
of a monument to the memory of the 
boys who fought in Cuba. 
Twenty-five head of horses were 
destroyed by fire in a livery barn at 
Rapid River last week. Nine build- 
ings were burned before the fire was 
subdued. 

Coldwater held a very successful 
street fair last week. The new plan 
gave general satisfaction. Over 2,000 
feet of booths and sheds were occu- 
pied. 

Eaton Rapids farmers have invested 
lavishly in a new seed wheat, raised 
in New York and sold at the gilt- 
edged price of $5 a bushel.—Grand 
Ledge Independent. 

The sugar factory at Bay City is re- 
ported to be nearing completion and 
will begin making fine granulated 
sugar early next month. Its reported 
eapacity is 8,000 pounds per day. 





General. 

It is announced that the peace com- 
missioners will sail for Paris today, 
Sept. 17. 

State and congressional 
were held in Maine last Monday. 
Republicans won. 

Ex-Secretary Thos. Bayard is critic- 


elections 
The 


-ally ill at his daughter’s home in Ded- 


ham, Mass. Physicians are doubtful 
about his recovery. 

The steamer City of Rome, with Ad- 
miral Cervera and _ staff and 1,700 
Spanish prisoners on board, sailed 
from Portsmouth, N. H., for Spain last 
Monday. 

The will of the late Wm. E. Glad- 
stone has been probated and the estate 
is reported to be valued at £59,506. 

Col. James <A. Sexton, of Chicago, 
was elected commander of the G. A. R. 
at Cincinnati last week. The next en- 
campment will be held at Philadelphia. 

Gen. Gomez is reported to have re- 
signed from the command of the 
Cuban army because he was not in 
favor of yielding the control of the 
island to the Americans. 

President McKinley has asked the 
following men to serve as a committee 
to investigate and report on the work 
of the war department during the re- 
cent conflict: Lieut. Gen. John M, Sco- 
field, General John B. Gordon, General 
Greenville M. Dodge, President D. C. 
Gilman, General Charles F. Mander- 
son, Hon. Robert T. Lincoln, Hon. 
Daniel S. Lamont, Dr. W. W. Keen, 
and Colonel James A. Sexton. Gen- 
erals Gordon and Manderson have re- 
fused to accept the appointment. 





NATIONAL CROP REPORT. 


The statistician of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has issued his 
monthly crop report for September: It 
says: 

The average condition on September 1, 
is as_ follows: Corn, 84.1; wheat, 86.7; 
oats, 79; barley, 79.2; rye, 89.4; buckwheat, 
88.8; potatoes, 17.7. 

The decline in the average condition of 





corn in August was 2.9 points, and the 








condition on September 1 was 4.8 points 


higher than on September 1, 1897, 6.9 
points lower than on September 1, 1896, 
and eight-tenths of one point higher than 
the mean of the September averages of 
the last ten years. 

The condition of wheat, 86.7, is one 
point higher than on September 1, 1897, 
12.1 points higher than on September 1, 
18%, and 5.1 points above the mean of 
the September averages of the last ten 
years. In accordance with its practice, 
the Department has not yet.made any 
quantitative estimate of the wheat crop, 
and will not do so until it completes its 
revision of the wheat acreage, which will 
show some increase over the preliminary 
figures. 

The average condition of oats was 79 
points, against 84.6 points on September 
1, 1897, 74 points on September 1, 1896, and 
a September average of the last ten years 
of 80.8 points. 

The average condition of barley was 7%2 
points as compared with 86.4 points on 
September 1, 1897, 83.1 points on Septem- 
ber 1, 1896, and a September average for 
the last ten years of 84.8 points. 

The average condition of rye was 89.4 
points against 90.1 points on September 
1, 1897, 82 points on September 1, 1896, and 
87.8 points the September average of the 
last ten years. 

The average condition of buckwheat 
was 881 points, as compared with 95.1 
points on September 1, 1897, 93.2 points on 
September 1, 1896, and 87.7 points the Sep- 
tember average of the last ten years. 

The average condition of potatoes 
was 77.7 points. This shows a decline of 
6.2 points in August, but the condition 
is still 11 points above that on September 

, 1897, and only seven-tenths of a point 
below the mean of the September aver- 
ages of the last ten years, 

Clover seed reports indicate a reduced 
acreage, and, in the main, an unfavorable 
condition. 

The sugar cane reports are exceedingly 
high, that of Louisiana, in particular, be- 
ing 2 per cent above a full normal crop. 

There has been a further decline dur- 
ing the month in the condition of the ap- 
ple crop, only four States in the Union 
reporting the slightest improvement in 
August. 

Taking the country as a whole, there is 
probably about two-thirds of a full peach 
crop. 

The number of hogs for fattening 
shows a decrease of 6.5 per cent from that 
of last year. As regards condition, the 
reports are in the main favorable, the 
general average being 96.1 per cent, as 
compared with 93.5 per cent on September 
1, 1897, 94.5 per cent on September 1, 1896, 
and 94.3 per cent the mean of the Sep- 
tember averages of the last ten years. 





The cut shown herewith is that of one of 
the surreys manufactured by the Edward W. 
Walker Carriage Company of Goshen, In- 
diana, whose ad. appears in another column 
of this paper. These people are making a 
very complete line of buggies, phaetons, 
extension and canopy top surreys, spring 
wagons, ete. Every vehicle is the repre- 
sentative of the very latest and best style in 
this line of manufacture, and the embodi- 
ment of the best material and finish. They 
are making specially low prices, selling to 
the customer direct, cutting off all agents’ 
commissions and middlemen’s profits. It 
will pay you to correspond with these people 
before buying. 





State Fair Excursions to Grand Rapids 
Sept. 26 to 30. 

The D., G. R. & W. and C. & W. M. lines will 
sell tickets to Grand Rapids from all stations 
on account of the State Fair at one way fare 
for round trip, with 50 cents added for ad- 
mission. Dates of sale Sept. 26 to 30. Re- 
turn limit October Ist.—Blaine Gavett, D. P.A. 
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AMICHIGAN MAP 
FOR TWO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We will give a large map of Michi- 
gan 34x36 inches, printed on good 
paper, for only two new trial sub- 
scribers for the balance of the year 
at 20 cents each. Map is printed in 
three colors and has just been issued, 
Price for map alone postpaid 20 
cents. Address 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER, 
Wishete! 3 Detroit, Mich, 
Fortune for Young Men, 

The new, loud, clear, Giant Talking Ma- 
chine is creating the greatest sensation in 
large cities. The new machine and complete 
public exhibition outfit can be had for less 
than $25.00. Examination free, and any bright 
young man without experience can filla hall 
@-cry evening at 25 cents admission. People 
#9) wild over this new invention. For full 
particulars address Sears, Roehuck & Co, 





(Ine.), Chicago, 
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CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCK- 
WoobD. a 

We should be pleased to fave any of our read- 
ers who take an interest in hovsehold topics 
send in their views and opin‘ons upon any sub- 
ject which is ander discussior, or which they 
wish discussed. The invitation is general, and 
we hope to see it accepted by many. Address 
all letters for The Household to Mrs. Ella E. 
Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 


THE VALUE AND INFLUENCE OF 
MANNERS. 





In the movements of life, manners form 
a fine part, 

Though the mind mold the manners, they 
spring from the heart; 

The soul’s deepest feeling is by manners 
revealed, 

As they show to tiie world all the heart 
had concealed. 


And thus manners give color and tone to 
our lives, at 
And fill us with wonder as their influ- 
ence survives; : 

They will hinder or help us, bring sor- 
row or joy; ; 

Will aid us in morals, will supply, or de- 
stroy. 


Laws do not make manners, but our 
manners shape laws, é 

And thus manners mold men ’mid the 
world’s wide applause; 

They exalt or debase, will corrupt or re- 


ine 
And will add to our sorrow, or cheer us 
like wine. 


For good manners are more than the 
flash of the eye, 

More bright than the dewdrop that de- 
scends from the sky; y 

More important than laws, bear a still 
wider part— 

And muck finer than words as they flow 
from the heart. 


Now we know laws are made to restrain 
and repress, 

But cur manners break forth from the 
heart's deep recess; 

From the heart and the hand there’s a 
fullness which flows, 

Like the fragrance diffused from the heart 
of the rose. 


There’s a shake of the hand, and love 
beams in the eye, : 

Like a bright shining star in the blue 
bending sky; ; 

There's a word fitly spoken—it reaches 
the heart— , 

And makes fountains of feeling that 


never depart. 
‘ SAMUEL TROTMAN. 





HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 





HOLD FAST TO YOUR FAITH. 

In the toil and stress of life we 
sometimes begin to lose our grip on 
the higher life, on the mighty unseen 
force which created us and all the 
teeming life of the universe. 

A large proportion of the men and 
women in the civilized world to-day 
have at some period of their lives 
given themselves up to God—conse- 
crated themselves to His service. In 
other words, they have been “convert- 
ed.” Yet sad it is to state that many 
who once knew what it was to have 
the love of God in their hearts, who 
rejoiced in the name of the Redeemer 
at their blessed estate, who loved to 
read the Bible and were found often 
at prayer, have lost their hold on God 
and are living without Him. 

Who that has known the sweet peace 
which follows complete renunciation 
of self and acceptance of divine love, 
who has felt the perfect joy of the 
soul newly awakened to the recogni- 
tion of its Lord, cah ever forget those 
blissful hours when first the heart 
cried out, My Father and my God! 
Who willingly would relinquish the 
faith, calm and steadfast, with which 
all things pertaining to the heavenly 
life were then regarded, the faith in 
the goodness of God and in His wis- 
dom in directing our earthly pathway, 
the faith by mother taught as at her 
knee we knelt to say our evening 
prayer? Who would willingly ex- 
change the precious trust in a Heaven- 
ly Father’s care, the feeling that His 
love enfolds us wherever we go and 
keeps us from harm, for the cynical 
worldliness which has’ taken posses- 
sion of so many hearts to-day and 
which transforms the trusting, loving, 
praying soul into the skeptic, flounder- 
ing in the slough of unbelief? 

ak He ae 


O, friends, let us hold fast to our 
faith! There is nothing like it to soften 
the weary way when earti-cares 
press so heavily and the burden bears 
with overwhelming weight upon the 
shrinking heart. The faith of our 
childhood! The faith which sent us 
to bed without a fear when we had 
murmured, “Now I lay me_down to 
sleep.” The faith which Luther dared 
to uphold! The faith of Wesley! The 
faith of all godly men and women 
down through the centuries! It is 





good enough for me. It is good enough 
for any man or woman in the world 
to-day. What hetter has anreie to 
offer? 

The agnostic tells us we do not know 
for certain whether there is any God 
or not. Are we made better or hap- 
pier for his doubts? The atheist tells 
us there is no Ged. Are we made bet- 
ter or happier by believing this? They 
tell us the Bible, that precious book 
which we have read with so much 
reverence, isn’t true; that it is full of 
errors and isn’t inspired at all. Are 
we made better or happier for accept- 
ing that statement? No! a thousand 
times no. No man ever yet gave up 
the religion of Jesus Christ and be- 
came an atheist and gained thereby in 
happiness. It is a most wretched 
state of mind to be continually in 
doubt. 

Hold fast to your faith! It is good 
enough to live by; it is good enough 
to die by. In the hour of death all 
the wealth of the Klondike would 
willingly be exchanged for the simple 
faith of childhood, which inspired us 
to say, “Our Father which art in 
Heaven.” 





ON THE WING. 





A mist and rain hung over the 
mountains of the Cripple Creek dis- 
trict when we left, and as the train 
wound around the mountains we 
caught glimpses of the city of Victor 
and of old Squaw Mountain in a niche 
of which was our home four short 
months, As the last glimpse was taken 
between the mountains a lovely rain- 
bow arched from Battle Mountain to 
Squaw Mountain with the city below 
enveloped in mists. It was a beautiful 
sight! I never saw such highly col- 
ored rainbows as among these moun- 
tains. ,The double, or shadow, is often 
nearly as bright as the real. 

The scenery going south on the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande is wonderful, and 
I think grander, if possible, than from 
Colorado Springs io Victcr. It is dif- 
ferent—-the coloring of the rocks, the 
masses of vegetation, the height and 
depth of the mountains and canyons 
was something almost beyond belief. 
My husband and I sat on opposite 
sides of the car to see as much as pos- 
sible, and often I would call his atten- 
tion at first to some wonder on my 
side, when in a short time it would 
appear on his, as the train doubled 
the mountain, going down, down. 

I saw a railroad track hundreds of 
feet below us and I wondered what 
road it was and how it got there and 
got out, when, behold, in a short time 
we were down in the depths and upon 
that same road, and, looking up, up, 
hundreds of feet, could see the road 
doubling back and forth where we 
had come. 

One little stream we crossed seven- 
teen times on stone-arch bridges in a 
short distance. Cacti, like great 
shrubs, were seen, and when we got 
lower hundreds of gay blossoms, crim- 
son and scarlet, made a picture never 
to be forgotten. 

As we went lower, and at Florrence, 
where an altitude of some six 
or seven thousand feet less than 
at Victor was reached, we took long 
breaths, the first in months, the air 
being so light at Victor it seemed our 
breath stopped half way. Florrence 
is a new town and its oil wells, gold 
refineries and mills make a bustling 


city. Here we changed cars for the. 


main line of the Rio Grande. The scen- 
ery is a mixture of barren deserts, 
patches where irrigation has reclaimed 
aud made it blossom as the rose, fields 
of alfalfa, bees, gardens, Jersey cows 
and cosy home nests, then long lines 
of rocks and stunted trees. 

Before reaching Pueblo strange rock 
formations are seen, which seem to be 
a city with long streets, business 
blocks, churches, cathedrals with 
domes and spires, but this is one of 
Nature’s structures—the hand of man 
had nothing to do with this wonderfal 
city. Again it resembles forts with 
loopholes for guns, and one can almost 
imagine they see the sentry walking 
the walls. It is strangely weird and 
gives one a feeling of being in some 
other world. But soon the picture 
changes, and we see houses again. 

Pueblo is a pretty, tree-embowered 
city. Many fine public buildings could 
be seen. Colorado Springs is beauti- 
ful as ever, but Palmer Lake we saw 
for the first time. It is a lovely sheet 
of water. The sun was just sinking 
beyond the mountain peaks as we 
neared its shores. On the opposite side 
a thunder storm was raging, whicn 





made a pictire of mingled grandeur 
and beauty rarely seen. The play of 
the lightning reflected in the still 
water, while on the west the sun was 
brightly saying good night. Lovely 
cottages and fine hotels line its shores, 
for here wealth and leisure have full 
sway. : 

Not far from Palmer Lake on a high 
cliff is a wonderful castle, and one can 
hardly believe when told that it is not 
of man’s formation, but the God of na- 
ture was the architect and finisher of 
this great pile of stone, which has tur- 
rets and towers, balconies and pillars 
so wonderfully lifelike. It stands 
alone, away from other rock form:1- 
tion. Pike’s Peak is still seen in the 
distance, with snow-covered head. We 
arrived in Denver in the evening. It is 
a clean city and has some fine buiid- 
ings. The capitol is built of bluish 
gray stone found near the city. It is 
a grand, beautiful building. and the 
view from the dome if magnificent. We 
spent some hours in the rooms where 
the memorial collection is found, and 
one could spend days and yet not see 
all. The collection of specimens of 
gold and silver is said to be the finest 
in the country, and one specimen of 
mill gold said to be the best in the 
world. One large case contained on!y 
gold specimens from the Independence 
mine at Victor, and above it was a 
large oil painting of the town—pre- 
sented by the owner to the State. The 
precious gems quickly interested me— 
the tourmalines, amethysts, garnets. 
topaz and various kinds of beautiful 
quartz. Colorado is rich in minerals 
and grand scenery that few States can 
equal. I saw for the first and only 
time the Russian thistle in one of th? 
suburban towns; also what they cali 
the soap plant, the roots of which are 
ground up and will make a good suds, 
it is said. I picked one of the stranze 
seed pods from the plant as a curiosity. 

In my early morning walks I saw 
hundreds of invalids out getting the 
air and sunshine. The consumptives’ 
home covers a large extent of ground. 
It is said that property in its vicinity 
has depreciated in value, and I am 
sure I should not wish to live very near 
it. The streets are swept and flushed 
every night, but the microbes are iv 
the air, even after every precaution is 
taken. 

The view of the mountains and foot- 
hills from Denver is wonderfully beau- 
tiful. I never tired of looking at 
them and imagining all sorts of pic- 
tures as the colors changed on Nature’s 
canvas, morning, noon and _ night. 
Denver is a beautiful city, but oh, such 
a wicked one! It is not a city of 
homes or true home life. 

MRS. FREDERICK C, JOHNSON. 


SOME USES FOR TEA MATTING. 








SHAKER BONNETS. 

These are made of tea-cloth and 
cambric. Tea-cloth, or matting, is the 
wrapping that covers tea-chests. It 
can be obtained at any grocery store 
or tea store. With us the grocery 
stores give it away. 

The front or head piece of the bon- 
net is the only part made of the tea- 
cloth. This is cut in size and shape 
almost like the front piece of a sun- 
bonnet. The front piece is cut straight 
across at the ends, and straight at the 
back, where the crown is sewed on. 
Over the face it rounds just a little, 
although some are straight across. 
Line this with lining cambric, having 
the lining half an inch larger than the 
outside. The edge of the lining is 
brought over and hemmed down on the 
right side of the bonnet. The crown 
and cape may be made all in one or 
separate, and is cut the same as for a 
sunbonnet. Around the crown turn in 
the edge, gather and sew to the front 
piece. The part of the cape that is 
sewed to the front piece (at the sides) 
is also gathered and sewed on half way 
across each end. Across the back at 
the bottom of the crown it is gathered 
and stitched to a narrow tape which 
is on the inside. To make them more 
dressy put a box plaiting one inch wide 
around the front edge and ends, also 
across where the crown is sewed on 
the front. For this box plaiting cut 
a long strip one inch wide and pink 
both edges with ibe scissors. What- 
ever material used will need a lining 
of cambric in the crown to keep it 
out full. Some do not line the head 
piece, but it is best to do so, for the 
tea-cloth is not smooth and is apt to 
eatch in the hair. 

CHILDREN'S HATS, 
Lay a sailor hat down on the tea 





matting and cut three inches larger 
all around than the hat. In the middle 
of the piece cut out a circle same size 
as the crown in the hat. This crown 
opening is then bound with a bit of 
cambric. If lined, cut lining larger, 
turn over and hem down on the right 
side. I think they are best without 
lining, as the lining makes them heavy, 
If not lined, bind the edge. Around 
the edge on the outside of the rim is 
a box plaiting one inch wide, pinked 
on both edges. The crown piece is of 
the cambric, cut two inches larger all 
around than the circle cut for the 
crown. This gives sufficient fullness. 
Gather this and sew to the inside of 
the rim, setting the gathers evenly. 
Bring the crown up to the right side 
and sew around to the binding. Around 
the crown is a piece of the box-plait- 
ing. If the crown is made of cambric 
it will not need lining, but if of soft 
goods it should be lined with cambric. 
The material used in making these 
hats is cambric, sateen or china silk. 
colors both dark and light. Pretty 
hats have silk crowns. 
WORK BASKETS. 

Cut a piece of tea-cloth eleven inches 
square and a piece of bright blue lin- 
ing cambric twelve inches square. Put 
this over one side of the tea-cloth, 
glossy side out, and turn over the edge 
and hem down on the other side. The 
ecambric is the lining for the inside. 
Now turn up the edge all round to the 
depth of two inches, bind the sides 
together at each corner, and one and 
a half inches from each corner sew 
the sides together with a few stitches 
just at the edge: sew in two bits of 
blue tape and tie in small bows. Sew- 
ing together at the corners gives the 
basket the proper shape. Cut a long 
strip of the cambric about three-quar 
ters of an inch wide and pink it on 
both edges in saw-teeth; make this 
mto a box plaiting and put it around 
the inside of the basket, having almost 
half of it above the edge. These bas- 
kets may be lined with silk, satin. 
sateen or china silk and ribbon for the 
box plaiting. 

For a work-bag cut a piece of tea- 
cloth seven inches in diameter, bind 
this around the edge with a bit of blue 
cambrie or tape. The top for this is 
a piece of sateen, pretty shade of blue 
with a pattern of small red and pink 
flowers. This is cut to go around the 
edge of the centerpiece, and is twelve 
inches wide. Join this at the ends 
and sew it onto the outside of the tea- 
cloth circle, turn it and have the seam 
on the inside. At the top turn to the 
inside one inch and a quarter, put two 
rows of stitching at the edge of this 
hem and run through strings that will 
draw both ways. The strings are blue, 
half-inch-wide cotton braid. 

SCHOCL BAGS. 

School bags made of tea-cloth are 
not expensive and are easily made. 
Cut the tea-cloth all in one piece for 
whatever size books and slate it is used 
for. The one I am describing takes a 
piece of tea-cloth twenty inches long 
and thirteen wide. Double this up and 
stitch together at the sides. This gives 
a bag ten inches deep and thirteen 
wide. Stitch it with stout linen thread. 
The sides are then bound with inch- 
wide blue worsted braid. At the top 
the edges are bound with the same 
braid. The handles are made of two 
thicknesses of the braid stitched to- 
gether, and one stitched at each side 


of the bag. 
ILKA. 


B. E.—Don’t use any other dye stuff but the 
Magic package dyes if you wish perfect 
satisfaction. 


GEARHART’S [IMPROVED KNITTER 
WITH RIBBING ATTACHMENT. 
Knits everything required 
in the household from 
homespun or factory yarns. 
Knits seamless hosiery equal 
Bto hand knitting. CHE P, 
PRACTICAL, SIMPLE. A 
child can operate it. Excels 
all competitors and imitators, 
Only machine made _ with 
RIBBING ATTACHMENT. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Par- 
i ticulars and sample work 
(plain and ribbed) free. A 

machine FREE to working agents. Address. 
J. E. GEARHART, Box A85, CLEARFIELD, PA. 


LADIES WANTED °, cmroider 
pillow covers; 
work sent to-your home; good pay; send reply 
envelope for particulars and sample. MANHATTAN 
EMBROIDERY Co., 128 Water St., New York. 


HIGHEST GRADE SEWING MACHINE 
00 on easy terms and conditions. 

e Retails at $40.00 everywhere. For 

ll particulars and Big Sewing Machine Cat- 
foeue FREE cut this ad. out and send to 
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THE HANDS AND FINGER NAILS. 





One of the most difficult things for 
the busy housewife to do is to keep 
her hands and nails in presentable or- 
der. Where the hands must be put into 
hot water, then into cold, then out in 
the sun and wind, it is not surprising 


that they are sometimes rough and 
hard. A great deal depends upon the 
natural condition of the skin, and of 
two women doing the same work, one 
will be found with hands soft and 
white, while the other’s are in an ex- 
actly opposite condition. 

To thoroughly wash the hands in 
warm water, using some pure, mild 
soap, will put them in shape f6r work- 
ing at the nails. It is useless to at- 
tempt manicure work without first 
soaking the hands in warm, soapy 
water for at least five minutes. Some 
consider a manicure set an essential 
but it is not. A good nail file, brush 
and a pair of nail scissors are all that 
are really necessary. In washing the 
hands, scrub well with the nail brush. 
then dry and rub into the flesh while 
damp some emolient like cold cream, 
glycerine and lemon juice. or glycerine 
and rose water. 

Next clean the nails with the pointed 
end of the file and push back the flesh 
from their roots so as to leave the lit- 
tle white half moon distinctly visible. 
Never make the mistake of cutting the 
flesh away from the roots of the nails, 
as this is a prolific source of hang- 
nails. Trim the nails neatly and 
evenly, keeping a tiny line of white 
above the pink, and run the file over 
the edges to make all smooth. Trim 
them every day rather than allow them 
to grow out and cut them but once a 
week. Hands best cared for always 
have closely trimmed nails. 

Oxalie acid is useful in removing 
stains or other discolorations from un- 
der the edges. and about the roots of 
the nails. It is poisonous, and should 
be kept from the reach of children, but 
I know of nothing which will more 
quickly cause a change in apnearancé 
to come over the nails and finger tips 
than this. Try as one will, there are 
sometimes stains which soap and 
water will not remove, but one touch 
of the acid dissolved in a little water 
acts like magic. When the nails are 
brittle a little oil or vaseline is recoin- 
mended as a preventative. Polishing 
powder and certain liquids are used 
by professional manicures, but their 
use is not essential. Strict cleanliness 
is more important than anything else. 
and with the observanceof this and the 
simple instructions above given, a wo- 
man may do her own housework and 
still have her hands and nails in good 
condition. So says an authority upon 
the subject. 





SHORT STOPS. 





Farmer’s Wife writes: As this is the 
season for using tomatoes, I want to 
drop a hint for the benefit of house- 
wives. In making catsup, tomato soup, 
or auy dish where it is desirable to re- 
move the seeds, try using an ordinary 
revoiving flour sieve for the purpose. 
I have tried a vegetable press or 
strainer, and an ordinary sieve or fine 
colander, but like the revolving flour 
sifter best of all. It removes. the 
juice and pulp from the seeds and 
skins quickly and easily. 

I wonder if every one knows that 
nice clean egg-shells are good to settle 
coffee with. We use them exclusively 
for this purpose. All soiled shells are 
thrown away, but those freshly gath- 
ered, nice and clean, are saved for 
the coffee. We have heard how co4- 
fish skin used to be employed in this 
way, when eggs were searce, but egz- 
Shells are always at hand, and answer 
every purpose of the whole egg. Use 
one or more, according to the amount 
of coffee to be made. 

* * * 

Augusta writes: Seeing an inquiry 
not long since in regard to laundering 
white shirts at home, I will tell the 
sister how it is done at our house, as 
we think, successfully. If the old 
Starch is not removed in washing the 
garment the starching will not be sat- 
isfactory. This sometimes © accounts 
for failure, where the garment has 
previously been sent to a laundry. Be 
sure all starch is removed from bosom 
and cuffs. We wash and rinse uniil 
perfectly clear and clean, and do not 
starch until dry. Borax is excellent 
to impart additional stiffness in cold 





starching. Prepare the starch by dis- 
solving two tablespoonfulsof best laun- 
dry starch in a cup of cold water; add 
a teaspoonful of powdered borax which 
has been dissolved in half a pint of 
boiling water. Stir these together in a 
clean bowl or bright tin basin and w2t 
the bosoms, collars, cuffs, ete., thor- 
oughly therein. Rub them each in the 
starch until it is well incorporated with 
the fiber of the cloth. On the thorough 
ness of this operation much of the 
success depends. If not done thor- 
oughly the different thicknesses of 
elcth will separate in ironing. A little 
salt with the starch helps to prevent 
irons from sticking. Always be sure 
the irons are perfectly clean, and wipe 
the linen off with a damp cloth be- 
fore beginning to iron. Few thick- 
nesses of cloth on the bosom board are 
preferable to more. Rub, and rub, with 
a moderately hot iron to ensure perfect 
dryness and a gloss. Hang near a fire 
when finished. 
* * & 


Mrs. H. writes: There is a great 
deal of life and energy wasted, not 
by work, but by worry. But there is 
something else almost as ruinous; it is 
the carelessness exhibited by house 
mothers in looking after their health 
when they have to do their own work, 
and are more or less exposed to impur- 
ities emanating from the kitchen sink 
and the going backward and forward 








to the cellar, pantries, ete. Malaria is 
so prevalent, and the one who cooks 
the three meals and breathes odors 
that are poisonous, such as often rise 
from a kitchen sink, are almost sure to 
be sick sooner or later. The unselfish 
mothers will dose their children with 
quinine at the first approach of a cold 
or malaria, but for themselves they 
scarcely give a thought. I know of 
what I speak, for I see it very often. 
This is all wrong—the mother is the 
home maker, the very heart and pulse 
of the home, and she should save her- 
self for her children and husband, not 
risk her life, which is so precious to 
all. A little precaution every spring 
and fall, or every month, if need be, in 
the way of disinfecting and purifying 
would fortify her to throw off any 
contagion or impurities which are sure 
to be caused by poisonous gases and 
odors if left neglected. To pour a 
strong solution of borax water down 
the kitchen sink once a day means to 
save doctors’ bills and much sufferinz, 
perhaps. It is safe and cleanly, free 
from impurities, no disagreeable odors, 
no danger of poisoning the children or 
their pets, hence it is decidedly the best 
of all disinfectants. This is a subject 
which should be written about and en- 
enlarged upon, so as to impress it upon 
the mother herself. She should be 
lcoked after always, for her unselfish, 
true motherly heart only has time to 


comfort and strengthen the whole 


household. Her first duty is to herself. 
* * & 
Lucy B. writes: I saw in last 


Household that call for contributions, 
and determined to carry out without 
delay my determination to add a mite 
to the Short Stops column, which I 
have long been thinking about doing. I 
have missed many familiar names 
from our columns this summer. Mrs. 
Grace, Hulda Perkins, Nina Belle, A. 
H. J., Auntie B., Mrs. Mac, and a score 
of others would be welcome again. I 
have been one of the unnumbered 
host of listeners heretofore, and know 
that we miss our regular contributors 
and scan the columns of the Household 
each week for their names. 

I think Lucy Swift speaks the truth 
when she says folks are too much ‘n- 
clined to tell us how badly we look 
when we are not feeling well instead 
of offering what encouragement they 
ean. I guess most of us have been 
sympathized with in the way she was 
at some time or other in our lives. 

I want to tell the sisters that itis all 
nonsense to think we must cover tlhe 
tops of jelly cups with paraffine paper 
dipped in brandy, white of egg or any 
other substance. Good jelly will keep 
in a dry closet (not in cellar) any- 
where, with only clean white paper 
tied or pasted over the tops of cups. 




















mestic lessons. 


of stomachs. 


churches decorated 





In The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Mrs. Rorer, who writes exclusively 
for THe Lapies’ Home Journat, 
will continue her cooking and do- 
In the October num- 
ber she tells what should, and what 
should not, be eaten by men follow- 
ing certain occupations. 
five desserts are given for all sorts 


Some SpecraAt FEATURES 


Easter, Fairs and Weddings, photo- 
graphed and described. 

Interiors of tasteful and inexpen- 
sive homes pictured and described, 
showing pretty corners, tables set for 
dinners, luncheons and teas, etc. 


a THE CURTIS PUBLISHING 





Be We will mail Tue Lapres’ Home Journat, begin- 
ning with the October number, to January 1, 1899, 
also Tue Saturpay Evenine Post, every week, 
from the time subscription is received to January 1, 


1899, on recespt of only Twenty-five Cents. 


Twenty- 


include 
for Christmas, 


Some Special Features of 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Besides the General Departments—Serials, 
Short Stories and Sketches— 


Men and Women of the Hour 


Brief biographic sketches and characteristic 
stories of people prominently before the 
public, with portrait illustrations. 


The Post’s Series of 
Practical Sermons 


Each week is given a strong sermon, simple, 
direct and unsectarian, on vital topics, by one 
of the best religious thinkers of the world. 


The Best Poems of the World 


Beautifully illustrated by the best American 
artists, are accompanied by a portrait of the 
poet, a biographic sketch and the interesting 
story of how each poem was written, 


COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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Regal Department. 


CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat 3uilding, Detroit. 


Revenue Tax on Leases.—J. H.. 
Ypsilanti, Mich.—A lease for three 
years requires a revenue stamp of 
fifty cents attached to each duplicate 
copy. If you draw your leases as 
“original” and “copy,” the original 
only requires the stamp. Leases for 
more than three years require a stamp 
of one dollar. 

Information as to Land in New 
York.—S, E. &., Dansville, Mich.— 
Write to the register of deeds of the 
county where the land is located for 
your information. He can also in- 
form you as to time necessary to 
elapse before title by adverse posses- 
sion can be obtained. 


he Markets. 





WHEAT. 


The week ends with strong cables and 
advancing prices in home markets. Cash 
wheat is very firm, and is in demand by 
millers and shippers. We do not believe 
the advance will be permanent if prices 
go any higher. Speculators are afraid of 
the big crop, and are generally on the 
bear side. Conservative selling by farm- 
ers is the principal reason why values 
are strengthening. Neither French nor 
English farmers are willing to accept pre- 
vailing prices any more than American 
farmers, hence those who must have 
wheat have advanced their bids. Liver- 
pool advanced 1%@25d. on Thursday. 

The following tabte exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in this mar- 
ket from August 25 to September 1. 

No. 2 No.3 No.1 M xed Mixed 
Red Red White Red White 





Aug. 25...... G&% 65 6456 66 645, 
ls 38 654 65 65 

ee SR 67% 65% 64% 66% 64% 

OP Bebe toses 38% 66 65 67 65% 

Dibbsaee 68% 653% 65 66% 6542 

© Wbsssane’ 67% 65 6 66% 65% 

ae, ee 6716 65 65 661%, 65% 
ee Biaevics 66 63% 64 65 64 
3 ccvcese 65 63 63 64 63 

De ccksan w bis 

Bissenss 4 6s G2 6215 62 

Ricsoens 634 61 614 62 6144 
Bocwaest 64 62 62 63 62 
Disaseas 6515 63 64 63 OA 

_. eee 6414 61 624, +63 621, 
EBeséncce 64% 624 63 6316 63 

i See 65% 62% 63) 64 63% 
| eee 69% 638% 4 64% Gi 

ne 67 64% 654 6516 65% 


The following is the record of the clos- 
ing prices on the various deals in futures 
each day during the week: 


| eee eet 653g 64% 6614 
OS eee 64% 62% 65% 
PE ccbessepanpusccnet 64Y, 643g 
Tuesda P pctuwesereseceshst 6%, 64% 66 
2 ere 65% 65 66% 
PEN: Sbnbvccaonnseonsé 67 65% 67% 


The visible supply of wheat in the 
United States and Canada on Saturday 
last was 8,406,000 bu, as compared with 
7,147,000 bu the previous week, and 15,766,- 
000 bu at the corresponding date in 1897. 
The increase for the week was 1,259,000 bu. 
_ Upon the whole the outlook for sellers 
is regarded as showing a slight improve- 
ment. ‘The trend of the market has been 
toward firmness, if not some advance in 
vclues. 

Estimates on the French wheat crop 
range from 339,000,000 to 386,000,000 bu, the 
latter an extreme. Probably the first fig- 
ures are nearest correct. 

Millers realize that present prices are 
not good enough to draw wheat out of 
farmers’ hands, but say the present price 
of flour will not admit of their paying 
more. The remedy seems to be to advance 
the price of flour. 

Supplies of flour and wheat in the 
United States and Canada on September 
1, according to the returns to the Daily 
Trade Bulletin and the Minneapolis Mar- 
ket Record, aggregated equal to 29,481,000 
bu, against 25,263,000 bu on August 1 and 
43,973,000 bu on September 1, 1897. Supplies 
in Kurepe and afloat were 37,030,000 bu on 
September 1, against 44,840000 bu on 
August 1 and 43,100,000 on Sentember 1, 
1897. World’s supply on September 1 was 
66,511,000 bu, against 70,103,000 bu on August 
1 and 87,073,000 bu on September 1, 1897. 

La week's shipments of wheat from 








sia were only 1,696,000 bu, as compared 
with 2,440,000 bu for the same week last 

The grain markets for the last day 
or two have taken a somewhat upward 
turn. This may be merely temporary, 
and an ordinary fluctuation from an ex- 
tremely low range, or it may be the bo- 
ginning of better prices. It is hardly to 
be accepted as a probability that the bot- 
tom will be at a lower range than any 
price yet reached, and if that probability 
develops into a fact, then we are on the 
road to more satisfactory prices. Allow- 
ing it to be admitted that the acreage 
of wheat raised this ye&ur is greater than 
any other yoar, it is to be remembered 
as un offset that the population and peo- 
ple 10 be fed are also greater than al 
any other time. Calculators estimate va- 
riously as to whether more wheat has 
becn raised than a year’s consumption, 
less than that or about the same. The 
probability is that the production is 
slightly ahead of consumption, but such 
surplus will necessarily be absorbed in 
filling up the vacant places caused by the 
scanty supply from the seasons of 1897-8. 
—Minneapolis Market Record. 

Toe weather in France has continued 
to favor harvest work, although there 
have been some storms in different parts. 
Very little thrashing has yet been done, 
so that offers continue small, and it is 
impossible to say anything definite as 
to the probable total outturn, bui as a 


| this market. 


rule optimistic views prevail. Havre cor- 
respondents write that the new wheat is 
damp, and foreign will be required for 
mixing purposes for some time longer. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 








BUTTER, 

The cooler weather, with light re- 
ceipts of the best table grades, have re- 
sulted in advancing values slightly, and 
making a very firm market. Pastures 
are improving since the recent rains, but 
more moisture is badly needed in many 
sections, and until rains come the flow 
of milk will not assume average propor- 
tions. The farmer who kad some green 
crop to supplement his pastures had the 
best of the argument this season. Quota- 
tions in this market are as follows: 
Creamery, %@2ic: fancy dairy. 18@20c; 
fair to good, 14@1€c; common, 12@13c; low 
grades, 9@10c. At Chicago we note a 
further advance since our last report. 
The same conditions prevail there as in 
Quotations on Thursday 
were as follows: Creameries, extras, 19 
@19%c; firsts, 18@18%c; seconds, 13@14c. 
Dairies, extras, 16@17c; firsts, 13c; No, 2, 
12c. Ladles, extras, 124%@13c. _ Packing 
stock, 10@llc. At New York receipts have 
been light the past week, and with cool 
weather and an improved demand trade 
has been active at a higher range of 
values. The finer grades are scarce and 
firm, as much of the receipts, made dur- 
ing the hot spell, are not of high quality. 
The outlook is favorable for continued 
firmness, and some improvement in prices 
would not be surprising. Quotations in 
that market on Thursday were as fol- 
lows: Creamery, Western, extras, per lb, 
20e: do firsts, 181%4@19%c; do thirds to sec- 
onds, 15@18c; do State, extras, 19@19%c; do 
firsts, 18@18%4c; do thirds to seconds, 15 
@17%4c; Western, June, extras, 19c; do 
seconds to firsts, 16@18c; State dairy, half 
firkin tubs, finest. 18c; do firsts, 16@I7c; 
do thirds to seconds, 13@15c; Western imi- 
tation creamery, finest. 16c; do firsts, 14 
14%4c; do seconds, 13@13%c; ‘Western, 
dairy, finest, 15c; do thirds to firsts, 12@ 
14c: factory, June, extras, 14c; do seconds 
to firsts. 13@13%c; do current packed, fin- 
est, 18%c; do seconds, 124%@13c; do lower 
grades, 11144@12c. 

CHEESE. 

Conditions in the cheese market have 
changed but little during the week, Real- 
ly choice cheese is held firmly owing to 
the fact that much of the make during 
the recent hot spell was more or less 
defective. Quotations are 914@9%c per Ib. 
for the best full creams, with the latter 
price only paid in exceptional cases. At 
Chicago the market is reported quiet and 
steady, with values at the same range 
as noted a week ago. Quotations there 
ere as follows: Young Americas, 8@8¢c; 
twins, 7144@7%c; cheddars, 7@7%; Swiss, 
8@9%%; limburger, 5@7c; brick, 6@8%¢c. The 
New York market has improved in tone 
this week, and the prospects are much 
better since the cooler weather set in. 
Exporters took very little last week, 
partly because of a decline in the Liver- 
pool market, and partly because the re- 
ceipts were not in good condition for 
shipping. Now that conditions are more 
favorable they will undoubtedly show 
more interest in the market. Quotations 
in that market on Thursday were as fol- 
lows: State, full cream, large, colored, 





fancy, per lb, 74%4@7%c;_ do choice, 7T@7%c; 
do white, fancy, 7%c; do choice, 74@7%c; 
do good to prime, 6%@7c; do common to 
fair, 6@6%c; do small, colored, fancy, 7 
@7%c; do white, fancy, 75%@7%c; do goo 
to choice, 7@7%4c; do common to fair, 6@ 
6%c; light skims, small, choice, 6@6%4c; 
do, large, choice, 5%@6c; part skims, 
small, choice, 5%@5%c; do large, choice, 
54c; do good to prime, 444@5c; do common 
to fair, 244@3%c; full skims, 2c. 

At Liverpool this week the market for 
American cheese is quoted at 38s for 
colored, and 87s for white per cwt of 112 
Ibs., a decline of 6d per cwt on each since 
a week ago. 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 





Detroit, September 15, 1898. 


FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in 
barrels are as follows: 





on Saturday last in the United States 
and Canada was 17,360,000 bu as com- 
pared with 16,854,000 bu the previous 
week, and 33,604,000 bu at the correspond- 
ing date in 1897. Quotations in this mar- 
ket are as follows: No. 2, 8lc; No. 3, 
30%c; No. 2 yellow, 32c; Ne. 3 yellow, 
314%45c. Market steady. ‘ 
OATS.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 4,277,000 bu, as compared 
with 4,239,000 bu the previous week, and 
9,701,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Quotations in this market are as 
follows: No. 2 white, 25%c for spot, 244%4c 
for September; No. 3 white, 34%c per bu. 
RYE.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 599,000 bu, as compared 
with 659,000 bu the previous week, and 
2,349,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. No. 1 offered at 47c, and No. 2 at 
4644c per bu. 
BARLEY.—No. 2 is selling at 0c per 


cwt. 
CLOVER SEED.—Prime spot quoted at 


$3.50; October delivery at $3.0. Alsike, 
prime, $4.50. 
TIMOTHY SEED.—Prime selling at 


‘ F ; coarse middlings, 
$13.50; fine middlings, $15- cracked corn, 
$15; coarse cornmeal, $14; corn and oat 
chop, $13 per ton in jobbing lots. 
QUINCES.—$1.00 per bushel, 
APPLES.—$1@1.50 per bbl. 
PLUMS.—Best, 75c per bu; small 60@65c. 
PEACHES.—Best yellow, $1.75; com- 
mon, $141.50 per bu. 
GRAPES.—Concords, 1c; Niagara, 2c; 
Delaware. 3c per Ib. 
MELONS.—Watermelons, $10@15 per 100; 
Osage, $3@5 per 100. 
PEARS.—Bartletts, $2.75@3 per bbl; 
common pears, 40@50c per bu. 
CABBAGE.--Quoted at $.50@4 per 100 by 
jobbers, and 25@30c per dozen on farmers’ 


1 


martet. 





POTATOES.—Seling at 4@60c by job- 
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bers, and 45@50c per bu from farmers’ 
wagons. 

PGGS.—Selling at 11144@12c for fresh, and 
13%c for candled. From farmers’ wagons 
they bring %@1c more. 

LIVE POULTRY.—Spring chickens, 7% 
@8c; fowls, 6%@7c; ducks, 8c; geese 61% 
7c; turkeys, 8c per Ib. 

BALED HAY AND STRAW.—Best tim- 
othy, in car lots, $8.50 per ton; rye straw, 
$4.50; oat straw, $4.50. 

WOOL.—Nominal quotations in interior 
markets are as follows: Unwashed fine, 
14@15c; washed fine, 19@20c; unwashed 
medium, 19@20c; washed medium, 22@25c 
per Ib. 

HIDES.—Quotations are as follows: No 
1 green, 7144c; No 2 green, 6c; No 1 cured, 
9c; No 2 cured, 8c; No 1 green calf, 10c; 
No 2 green calf, 8%c; No 1 kip, Tec; No 2 
kip, 8c; sheepskins as to wool, 9@$1.25; 
shearlings, 12@20c. ‘ 

PROVISIONS.—No changes in values 
have occurred since a week ago. Quo- 
tations are as follows: Mess pork, $9.25 
per bbl; short cut mess, $11.50; short clear, 
$11; compound lard, 5c; family lard, 6c; 
kettle lard, 6%c; smoked hams, 8@8i4c; 
bacon, 8@84c; shoulders, 6c; picnic hams, 
6c per Ib. 

COFFEE.—Market steady and_ un- 
changed. Quotations are as_ follows: 
Roasted Rio, ordinary, 9c; fair, llc; San- 
tos, good, 14c; choice, 18c; Maracaibo, 20@ 
23c; Java, 26@30c; Mocha, 28@32c. 

OILS.—Linseed is lower, while turpen- 

tine has advanced. No other changes. 
Quotations are as follows: Raw linseed, 
33c; boiled linseed, 34¢c per gal, less 1c for 
cash in 10 days; extra lard oil, 46c; No 1 
lard oil, 30c; water white kerosene, 84c; 
fancy grades, 11%4c; deodorized stove gaso- 
line, 8c; turpentine, 36%c per gal in bbl 
lots. 
HARDWARE.—No changes have oc- 
eurred since a week ago. Quotations are 
as follows: Wire nails, $1.55; steel cut 
nails, $1.50 per cwt, new card; axes, single 
bit, bronze, $5; double bit, bronze, $8.50; 
single bit, solid steel, $6; double bit, solid 
steel, $9.50 per doz; bar iron, $1.35; car- 
riage bolts 75 per cent off list; tire bolts, 
7 and 10 per cent off list; painted barbed 
wire, $1.65; galvanized, $1.95 per cwt; sin- 
gle and double strength glass, 80 and 20 
per cent off new list; sheet iron, No 4%, 
$2.50 per cwt; galvanized, 7 and 10 per 
cent off list; No 9 annealed wire, $1.45 
rates. 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


Michigan Central Stock Yards. 





Thursday, September 15, 1898. 
CATTLE. 


Cattle receipts Thursday, 714; from the 
West direct to butcher, 29; on sale, 685, as 
compared with 451 one week ago. Market 
active; good handy butchers strong to 
shade higher; common about steady with 
last week’s prices. $4.75 was top price to- 
day for 3 choice butcher steers av 1156 lbs,” 
and $4.80 for 17 doav1091 lbs; bulk at prices 
ranging from $3.25 to $4.10; fair to good fat 
cows, $3.00 to $3.80; canners and common, 
$1.60 to $2.90; bulls, light to good butchers, 
$2.75 to $3.25; stockers and feeders, $3.00 to 
$4.20. Vexul calves—Receipts, 97; one week 
ago, 98; active at $5.00 to $6.75 per 100 Ibs, 
mostly $5.75 to $6.50. Milch cows and 
springers in good demand at prices rang- 
ing frora $30.00 to $50.00 each. 

McKeggon sold Marx a cow weighing 
980 at $8.15, 13 mixed butchers to Mich Beef 
Co av 780 at $3.75, 3 do to Regan av 633 at 
oe and 2 stockers to Mason av 560 at 


Osmus sold Clancey 2 common butcher 
COWS av 85d at $2.60. 

Dennis sold Black 2 fat cows av 1260 at 
$3.40, 17 steers to Mich Beef Co av 1091 at 
$4.80, and 30 do av 666 at $3.90. 

Glenn sold Marx a fat cow weighing 1400 
i 33.75 and 5 light butchers av 554 at 


Lomason sold Mich Beef Co 2 fat cows 
av 1225 at $3.60. 

Bergen & T sold Caplis & Co 3 fat cows 
av 1056 at $3.55. 

Ackley sold same a bull weighing 1110 at 
$3.10, 6 cows av 1166 at $3.10, and 2 fat 
heifers av 1015 at $4.50. 

Adams sold Black 2 cows av 1225 at $3.25, 
2 bulls to Sullivan av 770 at $3.00, 2 stock- 
ers av 560 at $3.80. a steer weighing 860 at 
$3.50. and 2 canners to M Farnum av 1065 
at $1.60. 

Sharp sold Caplis & Co 5 mixed butchers 
av 989 at $3.90. 

Parsons & H soid same a bull weighing 
1570 at 33.25, 2 cows av 1020 at $2.90, a heifer 
weighing 570 at $5.25, and a steer weighing 
1050 at $450, 

Burden sold Clancey a cow weighing 
1110 at $2.99 and 14 steers and heifers to 
Sullivan av 810 at $3.90. 

Sharp sold Black 3 mixed butchers av 
966 at $3.8). a steer weighinz 609 at $3.50 
and 1 weighing 790 at $3.80. 

Major sold Clymus a bull weighing 610 
at $3.00, 8 steers av 627 at $4.00, and 10 
ae butchers to Mich Beef Co av 758 at 

OO. 

Mayers sold Mich Beef Co 2 bulls av 1095 

Mayers sold Farnum 5 bulls av 614 at 


00. 
Belhimer sold Black « fat cow weighing 
n at $3.80 and a bull weighing 1,23 at 


25. 

Spicer & M sold Fry 11 mixed butchers 
av 554 at $3.30, 2 bulls av 415 at $3.00, 4 do 
to Farnum av 59% at $3 and 4 do av 820 at 
$3.00, 6 mixed butchers to Caplis & Co av 
ea $3.30 and a bull weighing 1,420 at 

“0, 


Ed Clark sold Sullivan 11 steers av 710 at 
$3.85, 2 cows to Black av 1,225 at $3.50, 2 
heifers av 940 at $4.00, 2 cows av 1,090 at 
$3.00 and 3 steers av 863 at $3.85. 

Adams sold Fitzpatrick 3 cows av 756 at 
$3.50 and 1 weighing 920 at $3.00. 

McLaren sold Mich Beef Co 3 steers av 
1,156 at $4.75, 1 do weighing 890 at $4.25, a 
a hg 9 Tie rye cow weighing 
,060 a 29 an o to Clancey weighing 
1,020 at $2.00. shina. 

Spicer & M sold Clymers 17 stockers av 
528 at $3.90. 

Ed Clark sold Cook 6 mixed butchers av 
666 at $3.50. 

Mason sold same 21 steers av 900 at $4.00. 

White sold Schleicher 8 mixed butchers 
av 703 at $3.70 and 4 bulls to Farnum av 
G72 at $8.00. 

Spicer & M. sold Caplis & Co. 7 mixed 
butchers av 917 at $3.35 and 8 mixed butch- 
ers to June av 676 at $3.65. 





Robb sold Schleicher 8 mixed b , 
av meant xe utchers 


bh 
a 





Stead sold Caplis & Co 4 mix * 
ay i " #400 xed butchers 
mason sold Black 6 steers 
$4.35, 5 mixed butchers av 730 at Sao act 
3 steers to Sullivan av 973 at $3.85, : 
te eae -_ pry P pina av 1,000 at 
.00, o av 1,090 at $4.40 and 1 ata ta 
Blick av 1,166 at $4.40 enn to 
‘Coats sol ason 19 stockers B64: 
$3.60 and a bull to Farnum av 630 at soon 
one & Holmes sold Began 2 mixed ay 
a 00 an stockers t Peet 
782 at $3.75. ne ay 
b dian yom i a | porcine av 600 at $3.35 
ason so ry mixed bute gee 
703 at $3.60. oi psgevaian 
ie sold Mason 38 stockers av 763 3; 


Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 2 bulls ay 
1,280 at $3.25, a cow weighing 1,240 at $2.75 
8 mixed butchers av 908 at $3.50, 4 do av 
902 at $3.75, 14 do av 725 at $3.60 and » 
heifers av 940 at $4.40, 19 steers to Voughi 
av 882 at $4.25, a bull to Mich Beef Co 
weighing 1,180 at $3.00, 18 mixed butchers 
to Kamman av 704 at $3.75, 8 stockers to 
Clymers av 60 at $3.75, 3 do to Amhrine ay 
473 at $3.75 and 7 do av 517 at $3.55. 

Spicer & M sold Graham 21 steers ay 
900 at $4.10 and 8 do av 1,020 at $4.00. 

Haley sold Black 9 steers av 837 at $4.19 
and a bull weighing 1,450 at $3.25. j 

elhimer sold Sullivan 7 stoc av 
600 at $3.50. ae 
ort sold Fry 5 mixed butchers av 676 


t $3.50. 
Pinkney sold Caplis & Co 12 ixe: 
butchers av 88 at $4.00 and 3 cows ar te 
at $3.00. re 
en sold Sullivan 4 bulls av 665 ; 
ont 4 heifers 772 at $4.00. aun 
an Buskirk sold same 12 y 652 
at, $30. mixed av 652 
eitzel sold Black 2 cows av 1,110 at 
$3.10, 4 heifers av 662 at $3.50 “mixe 
oy 0 at sone $3.50 and 5 mixed 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Receipts Thursday, 1,664, as com » 
with 843 one week ago. Market eave 
and unchanged. Range of prices: Lambs. 
$5.00 to $5.50; yearlings and good mixed 
na oe Pg gy wd to good mixed 

S, J oO $4.00; cull - 

mon, $5.00 to $2.90, s and com 
enn so Fitzpatrick 61 mixed y 7 

at $3.90 and 98 lambs av 62 at $515, 
os a sold ‘Mich Beef Co 24 lambs av 66 
Sharp sold Newcomb 16 sheep av 78 at 


25. 
see’ sold McIntyre 18 lambs av 69 at 


Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 107 
lambs av 65 at $5.30 and 2 sheep av 8 at 
$3.00, 25 lambs to Robinson av 65 at $5.35 
and 3 sheep av 73 at $3.00. 

Major sold Mich Beef Co 112 sheep av 80 
ape ed and Fe : av 92 at $3.50. 

elhimer sold Sullivan Beef Co 15 lambs 
av 73 at $5.00. “a 

Spicer & M sold Mich ‘Beef Co 51 lambs 
av 70 at $5.80 and 15 sheep av 86 at $3.75. 

Haley sold Monaghan 57 lambs av 69 at 
$5.00 and 6 sheep av 105 at $4.00. 

Spicer & M sold Mich Beef Co 50 lambs 
av 68 at $5.25. 

saeentt sold Heiser 33 lambs. av 67 at 


Johnston sold Mich Beef Co 51 lambs ay 
75 at $5.15 and 6 sheep av 115 at $3.85. 

Weitzel sold Sullivan Beef Co 40 mixed 
av 84 at $3.10. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 103 
lambs av 74 at $5.10, 4 bucks av 147 at $2.50 
and 9 sheep av 108 at $3.50. 

Kalahan sold same 75 lambs av 71 at 


Smith sold same 7 lambs av 76 at $5.50 
and 46 mixed av 95 at $3.50. 

Clark sold Young 45 mixed av 66 at $4.70. 

McLaren sold Fitzpatrick 22 lambs av 
68 at $5.25 and 5 sheep av 82 at $3.50. 

Davies sold Mich Beef Co 101 lambs av 
70 at $5.25. 

McKiggon sold Monaghan 25 lambs av 
70 at $5.00 and 11 sheep av 84 at $2.75, 

fan sold Fitzpatrick 13 lambs av 61 
a 25. 

Mayer seld Mich Beef Co 112 yearlings 
av 71 at $4.00 and 10 sheep av 89 at $3.00. 
HOGS. 

Receipts Thursday, 3,112, as compared 
with 4,142 one week ago. Market opened 
active and 10 to lic higher, but at the 
close was rather weak. Range of prices, 
$3.80 to $4.07%; bulk at $3.95 to $4.05; pigs. 
35 to $3.70; stags, 1-3 off; roughs, $3.20 to 


Lee scold R S Webb 7 av 159 at $4.00. 
Reed sold same 10 av 186 at $4.00. 
Deconnick sold same 11 av 190 at $4.00. 
Davis sold same 13 av 200 at $3.90. 
Angel sold same 10 av 186 at $4.00. 
Bunnell sold same 89 av 164 at $3.92%4. 
Carter sold same 87 av 178 at $3.90. 
Mayers sold same 36 av 194 at $4.00. 
Proper sold same 69 av 169 at $3.90. 
Brosseau sold Stephens 20 avy 184 at $3.80 
Lewis sold Hammond, S & Co 140 av 219 
at $4.0714. 
Bergen sold same 47 av 211 at $4.00. 
Belhimer sold saine 15 av 264 at $3.90 and 
46 av 202 at $4.00. 
Glenn solid same 42 av 141 at $3.70. 
Sharp sold same 47 av 140 at $3.60. 
Burden sold same 87 av 19% at $3.9. 
Taggart scld same 81 av 188 at $3.97)4. 
_ & Holmes sold same 117 av 192 at 


«Ide 
Henderson sold same 91 av 170 at $3.97%. 
McLaren sold same 18 av 189 and 14 av 
196 at $3.95. 
Roe & Holmes sold same 72 av 178 at 
$3.95, 49 av 187 and 25 av 194 at $4.00. 
Nixon sold same 88 av 189 at $4.00. 
Spicer & M sold same 24 av 210, 9 av 174 
and 10 av 180, 53 av 180 at $4.00 and 20 av 
184 at $4.05. 
White sold same 25 av 162 at $3.90. 
Ackley sold Parker, Webb & Co 92 av 
205 at $4.00. ‘ 
Parsons & H sold same 50 av 203 at $4.00. 
Kalahan sold same 31 av 180 at $4.00 and 
o8 av 168 at $3.95. 
Stephens sold same $4 av 166 at $3.89. 
Spencer sold same 83 av 192 at $3.99. 
Irish sold same 60 av 179 at $3.95. 
Lomason sold same 28 av 208 at $3.95. 
Robb sold same 91 av 196 at $4.00. 
Smith sold same 64 av 168 at $3.9714. 
Dennis sold save 79 av 174 at $3.95. 
Ed Ciark seld same 155 av 183 at $4.02%4 
and 26 to Sullivan av 134 at $3.60. 
Major sold same 21 av 210 at $3.85. 
Kelsey sold same 79 av 195 at $3.90. 
Shelton sold same 89 av 186 at $3.95. 
J MeMutien sold same 97 av 175 at $8.95. 
Van Buskirk sold Parker, Webb & Co 
a6 av 178 at $3.90. 
Johnston sold same 46 av 166 at $3.90. 
Bergen sold same 10 av 111 at $3.50. 





McLaren sold same 14 av 107 at $3.60. 
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Spicer & Merritt sold same 53 av 180 at 
4 


$4.00, 
Weiizel sold same 65 av 211 at $3.95 and 
49 av 158 at 8. A 
Pinkney sold same 143 av 190 at $3.90. 
Robb sold Sullivan 38 pigs av 99 at $3.35. 
Roe & Holmes sold same 61 ev 197, 21 av 
114 and 23 av 114 at $3.60. 


Friday, September 16, 1598. 
CATTLE. 

Receipts Friday, 303; from the West di- 
rect to butchers, 62; on sale, 241, as com- 
pared with 144 one week ago. Quality only 
fair. Market active and strong for good 
handy butchers and stockers, closing firm 
and 10c higher than average prices paid 
one week ago. $4.30 was top price to-day 
for 11 feeders av 1,000 lbs., and $4.00 for 14 
do av 918 lbs., balance as noted. Veal 
ealves and milch cows unchanged. 

Lovewell sold Caplis & Co 2 fat cows av 
1,160 at $3.50, a steer weighing 850 at $3.75, 
4 do av 955 at $4.00, a cow weighing 950 at 
$2.50 and a bull to Mich Beef Co weigh- 
ing 1,290 at $3.25. 

O’Hara sold W Kammen 3 mixed butch- 
ers av 710 at $3.60 and a cow weighing 
1,170 at $3.00. 

H Howe sold Mason 7 stockers av 564 
at $3.60, 7 heifers to Magee av 586 at $3.50 
and 2 steers to Sullivan av 960 at $4.25. 

Griffin sold Moore 2 cows av 840 at $3.15. 

Fox & Bishop sold Black 5 cows av 1,080 
at $3.10, 17 steers to Sullivan av 840 at 
$3.85 and 4 heifers av 817 at $3.85. 

Astley sold Black 8 heifers av 773 at $4, 
14 steers to Sullivan av 918 at $4.00, 2 bulls 
av 1,120 at $3.25 and 1 do weighing 700 at 
$3.00. 


Carman sold Regan 20 mixed butchers 
av 650 at $3.35, 5 bulls to Mich Beef Co av 
763 at $3.15 and 6 steers av 771 at $3.60. 

Bullen sold Mich Beef Co 8 steers av 
782 at $3.80 and a stocker to Mason weigh- 
ing 400 at $8.75. 

Estep sold Mason 6 stockers av 621 at 
$3.65 and 3 do to Farnum av 663 at $3.40. 

Ramsay sold Sullivan 11 steers av 1,000 
at $4.30 and 1 do weighing 810 at $3.75. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 9 steers 
and heifers av 834 at $4.25, 2 heifers av 730 
at $4.00, 20 mixed butchers to Magee av 
6.0 at 93.15, 16 feeders to Merthe av 872 at 
$3.80, 7 do to Sullivan av 8% at $3.75, 20 
stockers av 567 at $3.75, 5 mixed butchers 
to Mich Beef Co av 742 at $3.75 and a cow 
weighing 900 at $3.00. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Farnum 3 stock- 
ers av 563 at $3.65 and 5 do av 672 at $3.60. 
SHEEP. 

Receipts Friday, 595; one week ago, 499. 
Quality mostly common. Market fairly 
active, but prices were weak to 10c lower 

then ‘Lhursday’s quotations, 

Lovewell soid Sullivan Beef Co 126 com- 
mon butchers av 63 at $3.00, 

Cussey sold same 19 common butchers 
aV 9 al $3.00. ‘ 

Koe & Hoimes sold Mich Beef Co 4 
mixed av 99 at $3.50, 13 do av 113 at $8.25, 
and 1 av 104 at $2%0. 

Roe & Holmes sold McIntyre 20 lambs 
av 71 at $5.30. 

McCtoughrey sold Caplis 31 lambs av 67 
at $4.85. 

pulien sold Robinson 38 mixed av 74 at 

3.20. 

Eddy sold Kammen 17 mixed av & at 
$3.90 
i HOGS. 

Receipts Friday, 2,454, as compared with 
2,089 one week ago. Market opened rather 
slow and lower; later trade was active at 
prices 10 to 12%c below yesterday’s quota- 
tions. Bulk at $3.90 to $3.95. 

Devine sold Mertch W pigs av 8&7 at 


3.40, 
Roe & Holmes sold same 23 pigs av 82 
at $38.35. 
Leidel sold R S Webb 77 av 196 at $3.9. 
Loosemoore sold same 81 av 200 at $3.9214. 
Lawson sold Hammond, § & Co 7 av 
199 at $3.9216. 
Devine sold same 107 av 187 at $3.85, 
‘McCloughrey sold same 45 av 197 at $3.95, 
Harger sold same 82 av 198 at $3.9214. 
Roe & Holmes sold same 178 av 168 and 
24 av 174 at $3.85. 
Bullen sold same 41 av 208 at $8.90. 
Green sold same 147 av 172 at $3.80, 
Hertler sold same 67 av 214 at $3.95. 
Lovewell sold same 40 av 195 at $3.85. 
H H Howe sold same 27 av 19 at $3.87%4. 
Cassey sold same 48 av 239 at $3.92%4. 
Buck Bros sold same 75 av 210 at $3.90. 
Roe & Holmes sold same 106 av 182 and 
55 av 182 at $3.85. 
Ramsey sold same 30 av 220 at $3.75. 
snes & Bishop sold same 144 av 216 at 
8714. 
Griffin sold Parker, Webb & Co 63 av 
184 at $3.85. 
Eddy sold same 69 av 139 at $3.70. 
en & Spencer sold same 90 av 194 
at $3.95, 
Hauser sold same 61 av 183 at $3.95. 
‘(MeMullen sold same 103 av 181 at $3.90. 
Allen sold same 59 av 202 at $3.90. 
Underwood sold same 64 av 211 at $3.9. 
Astley sold same 96 av 184 at $3.90, 
Eddy sold same 72 av 188 at $3.85. 
Roe & Holmes sold Sullivan 106 av 107 
at $3.50, 13 av 119 and 20 av 103 at $3.55. 
Estep sold same 47 av 149 at $3.75. 





OUR BUFFALO LETTER, 


East Buffalo, September 15, 1898. 
Cattle.—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
last were 5,764, as compared with 4,400 for 
the same day last week. Shipments were 
#246, as compared with 3,256 the previous 


week. Receipts were lighter this week, 
but the general character of the stock 
was not so good. Market was firm and a 
shade higher for strictly choice fat and 
light weight steers, steady for fair to 
medium grades of fat cattle, and common 
butchers’ stock. Bulls were scaree, and 
sold at steady to strong prices. Good 
oxen were also in light supnly and firm. 
Rough fat coarse steers were dull and 
slow, as were poor cows and _ half-fat 
grassy stock. The best steers sold up to 
$5.50, and good to prime at $5@5.35; butch- 
ers’ steers, $4.35@5.25; heifers, $3.70@5.00; 
cows, $2.25@4.60; bulls, $2.75@3.80; stockers 
and feeders, $3.25@4.40. Tuesday with light 
receipts: and a fair demand everything 
desirable sold at strong Monday’s prices. 
Wednesday the market was quiet and un- 
changed, with very few on sale. Veal 
calves were scarce and firm at $5.25@7.75 
for fair to extra a Quotations 
closed at the followin range: Export 
and shipping steers—Prime to extra 


choice finished steers, 1,400 to 1,450 Ibs, 
$5.35@5.60; prime to choice steers, 1,300 to 
1,400 Ibs, $5.30@5.35; good to choice fat 
steers, 1,250 to 1,300 Ibs, $5,25@5.30; good 
to choice fat smooth steers, 1,050 to 1,250 
Ibs, $5.00@5.25; green coarse and rough 
fat steers, 1,050 to 1,400 Ibs, $4.35@4.90. 
Butchers native cattle—Fat smooth dry 
fed steers, 1,050 to 1,150 lbs, $5.10@5.25; fat, 
smooth, dry fed light steers, 900 to 1,000 
Ibs, $4.90@5.10; light to fair, $4.40@4.75; 
green steers, thin to falf fattened, 1,000 
to 1,300 Ibs, $4.35@4.75; fair to good steers, 
900 to 1,000 lbs, $4.40@4.75; choice smooth 
fat heifers, $4.75@5.00; fair to good fat 
heifers, $4.25@4.65; light thin  half-fat 
heifers, $8.70@4.15; fair to good mixed 
butchers stock, $4.25@4.60; mixed lots, fair 
to choice quality fat cows and heifers, 


$3.75@4.25; good, smooth, well-fattened 
butcher cows, $4.15@4.60; fair to good 
butcher cows. $3.65@4.00; common old 


shelly cows, $2.25@3.50. Bulls and oxen— 
Export weight bulls, fat and smooth, $3.70 
@3.80; good fat smooth handy weight 
butcher bulls, $3.40@3.65; fair to good 
sausage bulls, $3.00@3.35; thin, old, com- 
mon to extra, $2.85@3.00; stock bulls, com- 
mon to extra, $2.75@3.15; fat, smooth, 








young oxen, to good lots fit for export, 
$4.50@4.85; fair to fairly good partly fat- 
tened young oxen, $3.75@4.40; old common 
and poor oxen, $2.50@3.50. Native stock- 
ers and feeders—Feeding steers, good 
style weight and extra quality, $4.25@4.40; 
feeding steers, common to only fair 
quality, $3.75@4.15; good quality yearling 
stock steers and calves, $4.15@4.35; stock 
heifers, common to choice,  $3.00@3.40; 
stock steers cull grades and throw outs, 
$3.25@3.60. 

Thursday there were few on sale, and 
offerings were taken at Wednesday’s 
prices. 

Sheep.—Receipts of sheep and lambs on 
Monday last were 11,400, as compared with 
12,000 the previous week. Shipments were 
7,000, as compared with 7,000 the previous 
week. The quality of the receipts was 
very good, with a few decks of fancy 
lambs, while sheep averaged fair. Lambs 
ruled steady to firm for the best, and a 
shade easier for fair to good lots. Sheep 
were in good demand and firm for choice 
mixed and wether lots. A few fancy 
ewe and wether lambs brought $6.60, but 
most lots of choice sold at a range of $6.2 
@6.50 per hundred. Feeders bought a 
number of the light ewe and wether 
lambs at $5@5.50. Yearlings, common to 
extra, sold at $4.00@5.00; native sheep, 
grassy culls to fancy wethers brought 
$2.25@4.90 per hundred. As compared with 
a week ago prices on both sheep and 
lambs were higher. Tuesday good lots 
of ewe and wether lambs were firm, 
while others were only steady. Sheep 
and yearlings scarce and firm. Wednes- 
day lambs were a little lower, while 
sheep held strong to firm. Quotations 
closed at the following range: Spring 
lembs, choice to extra ewes and weth- 
ers, $6.10@6.40; bucky and fair, $5.65@6; 
culls, fair to good, $4.75@5.50; common to 
choice yearlings, $4.50@5.00; native clip- 
per sheep, choice to selected wethers, 
$4.75@4.90; fair to choice mixed sheep, 
$4.40@4.70; culls and common ewe sheep, 
$2.25@3.75. 


Thursday the market was dull and low- 
er; few fancy lambs on sale, bulk running 
fair to good; tops, $5.75@6.00; fair to good, 
$5.40@5.65; culis to fair, $4.25@5.25. Sheep 
steady at a range of $4.@4.70. 

Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday 
were 23,750, as compared with 26,220 for 
the same day last week. Shipments were 
16,530, as compared with 16,720 for the 
same day last week. The market on 
‘Monday ruled active and firm at an ad- 
vance of 2%@5c per hundred as compared 
with the close of the week, and 5@l5c as 
compared with Monday of last week. The 
quality averaged about the same as last 
week. Values were largely on a $4.15@ 
4.20 basis tor the best corn-fed grades 
with yorkers of this class selling mostly 
at $4.20, a few at the high time of the 
day and lots of strictly fancy good 
weights going at $4.22%4@4.25; mixed hogs 
selling largely at $4.15; mediums at $4.10 
@4.15, a few very choice weighing 
around 200 lbs. bringing $4.20, while Mich- 
igan and the good kind of grassers sold 
at $4.10@4.15; common lots of grassy 
hogs, $4.00@4.05; pigs, $2.50@3.75 for skips 
and.culls up to best lots. The market 
closed firm. Tuesday the market was 
active and slightly higher owing to light 
receipts. Wednesday receipts were very 
light, and the market opened excited and 
higher, and light grades made a strong 
advance; other grades were also higher. 
Quotations were as follows: Good to 
choice Yorkers, 17 to 185 lbs, $4.30@4.35; 
prime light Yorkers, $4.35@4.40; grassy 
and Michigan lots, $4.20@4.30; mixed pack- 
ers’ grades, $4.20@4.30; medium weights, 
210 to 240 lbs, $4.20@4.25; heavy hogs, 20 
to 300 Ibs, $4.15@4.20; grassy heavy ends, 
$4.10; roughs, common to good, $3.45@3.65; 
stags, common to choice, $2.75@3.25; pigs, 
good to choice, $4.00@4.10; skips, common 
to fair, $2.50@3.75. 

Thursday the market opened active but 
lower; early sales of yorkers and mediums 
were made at $4.30, but later sales were 
at $4.20@4.2214; pigs, early, $4.10@4.25; clos- 
ing prices, $4.10@4.20. 





THE CHICAGO MARKET. 


Chicago, September 15, 1898. 

Cattle.—The receipts of cattle in this 
market last week were 53,733, as compared 
with 56,851 the previous week, and 62,360 
for the same week last year. On Monday 
receipts were 17,569, and the general mar- 
ket held about steady, while some extra 
fine steer cattle sold at an advance of 
10c. The general quality of the offerings 
was good. Native beef cattle sold at 
$3.90@5.60, bulk at $3.75@5.40, with four 
loads at $5.60. The best native cattle here 
a week ago sold at $5.70, with the bulk at 
$5.00@5.50, and a year ago at $5.50, when 
the bulk sold at $4.70@5.15. Exporters 
bought quite a good many beeves at $5.10 
@s.4. Corn-fed Westerns sold at $4.00@ 
5.40; grass Western steers, $3.40@4.35; 
Western cows and heifers, $2.90@4.05, na- 
tive cows, $1.50@3.85; heifers, $3.00@4.40; 
bulls, $2.60@4.00; stags, $3.65@4.65; calves, 
$4.00@7.00; stockers and feeders, $3.00@4.55. 
Tuesday, with 5,000 on sale, the market 
held firm at Monday’s prices. Wednes- 
day, receipts were estimated at 15,500, and 
for the week so far, 38,069, as compared 
with 41,833 for the same days last week. 
With the exception of a few choice handy 
weight steers, which sold at a shade ad- 
vance, values were about steady with 

















Monday’s close, and the market rather 
slow. Tops sold at $5.60 for prime black 
steers, and bulk of good to choice beeves 
Went at $5.25@5.50; medium to good, $4.60@ 
5.25, and common to medium. $4.00@4.60. 
There was only a fair offering of butchers’ 
stock, and as a consequence prices ruled 
steadv to strong. A nice bunch of 900-lb 
yearlings, mixed, sold at $5.15; good to 
fanev heifers, $4.00@4.60; bulk of fat cows, 
$2.50@3.25; canners, $1.50@2.40. In feeders 
and stockers not many were on sale, and 
the demand was fair and values firm at 
34.25@4.50: fair to medium stockers and 
feeders, $3.75@4.25, and plenty of such on 
hand; common to fair mixed lots, $3.00@ 


Receipts Thursday estimated at 7,000: 
market strong to 10¢c higher; steers. $4@ 
5.65; cows and heifers, $1.75@4.70; Texas 
Steers $3.10@8.85; westerns,  $3.30@4.45; 
stockers and feeders, $3.10@4.55. 

Sheep.—Receipts of sheep in this market 
the past week were 79,29, as compared 
with 62,364 the previous week and 88.006 for 
the corresponding week in 1897. Monday 
the offerings were heavy 24.286 head, but 
the better grades .of both sheep and 
lambs ruled steady, while the commoner 
kinds were weak to 10c lower. eceipts 
were larger than usual, especially of 
Westerns. Good natives were scarce. The 
aemand was good. Lambs sold at $3.75@ 
6.15, bulk at $4.90@5.70; native sheep, $2.75@ 
4.50, and Westerns, $3.70@4.30. Tuesday, 
rece'‘pts were 18,293. and business was 
rather slow, with a decline of 10¢ on both 
sheep and lambs. Wednesday, receipts 
were 18.000, makirg a total for the week 
so far of 60,579, as compared with 48,477 for 
the same days last week. Business, how- 
ever, was fairly active, and values about 
even with Tuesday's. which are fully 10c 
lower than those of last week. But few 
native sheep were on sale. Prime native 
lambs sold at $6.00@6.25; prime Western 
sheep, $4.00; too Western lambs. $5.50@ 
6.65: good to choice, $5.20@5.25. Western 
feeding sheep sold at $3.75@4.10, and West- 
ern feeding lambs at $4.60@4.75. 
ee steady and unchanged on Thurs- 
day. 

Hogs.—The receipts in this market the 
past week were 133,157, as compared with 
150,945 the previous week and 127,453 for 
the corresponding week ‘n 1897. Monday 
the receipts were 27,420. as compared with 
24,752 for the same day last week. The 
market on Monday ruled active at an 
advance of 24%@5c. The feeling was strong 
from start to finish, and only 2.500 remain- 
ed in the pens. Receipts were below gen- 
eral oxpectations, vet 3,00 larger than a 
week ago. Packers were free buyers. The 
quality was the best in a long time, there 
being a large proportion of prime 300@ 
390-lbs averages among the arrivals. 
Heavy sold at $3.55@1.05, bulk at $3.85@3.95; 
lieht. $2.70@4.0715, bulk at $3.95@4.05; mixed, 
$3.60@4.0, bulk at $3.85@3.95; pigs. $2.90@ 
3.90, bulk at $3.60@3.80. ‘Tuesday, receipts 
were 20,086. The quality of the hogs of- 
fering was not as good as on Monday, 
but they brought about the same prices. 
Wednesday, receipts were 23.000, and for 
the week so far 70,506, as compared with 
71,556 for the same days last week. As 
a rule the quality wis not as good as 
usual. Fair to prime mediums and heavy 
butcher and shipper shapes sold at $4.00 
@4.10, with several bunches of fat backs 
to weigh over 300 lbs making $4.15; the 
regulation light bacon grades, $4.05@4.1244; 
good mixed sold at $3.90@4.05, according to 
weight, ane good quality strong weight to 
the vacking trade, $3.90@4.00; common 
packing lets, $3.60@3.85. 

Thursday receipts estimated at 32,000; 
market ruled slow and 5@10c lower. 
Light, $3.70@4.05; mixed, $3.65@4.071%4; heavy, 
$3.60@ 4.0712; rough, $3.60@3.75. 





CROP REPORT FOR SEPTEMBER. 





The State crop report for September 
was issued on the 9th, and is summarized 
as follows: 

For this report correspondents have se- 
cured from threshers the results of 7,317 
jobs, aggregating 115,827 acres of wheat 
threshed in the State, the yield from 
which was 2,274,271 bushels, an average of 
19.644 bushels per acre. In the southern 
counties 92,683 acres threshed averaged 
19.91 bushels per acre. In the central coun- 
ties the average is 19.57 ‘bushels, and in 
the northern counties, 15.59 bushels. 

The area in wheat in the State last May 
as compiled from the returns of supervis- 
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STEVENS “FAVO 


the inspection of a number of expert riflemen of this country, 
pressed their approval in unqualified praise. 

Rifle has 
weighing but 414 pounds, and is perfectly balanced, the same care 
exercised in boring and rifling the “Favorite’s” 
They arg rifled and chambered for the .22 


The action has a strong case-hardened frame, a 
block which when thrown down or by closing brings the hammer to half 


ors was 1,725,448 acres. This is the proba- 
ble acreage that was harvested this year. 
Computing by counties for the southern 
and central sections, and for the northern 
section eutire, gives a probable yield in 
the State of 34,162,563 bushels. This is 
more than ever reported in the Farm 
Statistics. The final estimate will be made 
in October. 

The number of bushels of wheat re- 
ported marketed by farmers since the 
August report was published is 1,712,397. 
Of this amount 157,581 bushels were mar- 
Keted before August 1, but not reported 
until late in August, and 954,816 bushels 
in August. The amount of wheat re- 
ported mzerketed since the August report 
wes published is 524,647 bushels mere than 
reported for the same time in 1897, and 
the amount reported marketed in the 12 
months ending with July, which is the 
wheat year for Michigan, is 17,922,506 
bushels, or 7,391,453 bushels more than 
marketed in the same months of the pre- 
vious year. 

The amount of wheat actually marketed 
in August this year, 954,816 bushels, is 
167,248 bushels more than marketed in 
August last year. 

Threshers’ reports indicate that oats 
will yield in the State 32 bushels, and 
barley 24 bushels per acre. The figures for 
oats are seven bushels, and for barley 
five bushels above the estimate one year 
ago. 

Corn, beans, potatoes and pastures have 
been injured by the dry weather though 
scattering showers have :fforded partial 
relief. Beans are estimated to yield 69 
per cent and potatoes 72 per cent of aver- 
age crops. 

Apples promise in the State about six- 
tenths and peaches three-fourths of av- 
erage crops. The estimate for apples in 
the southern counties is 52, and for 
peaches 76. The estimate for apples in the 
State one year ago was %, and for 
peaches 17. 

The Farm Statistics reported by super- 
visors, furnish the following total of each 
class of live stock six months old and 
over in the State last spring: Horses, 
422,857; milch cows, 411,911; cattle other 
than milch cows, 305,305; hogs, 468,117; 
sheep, 1,338,060. As a rule live stock in 
cities is not included. -The number of 
sheep sheared in 1897 was 1,260,295, pounds 
of wool, 8,207,594. 

The statistics of land in farms also re- 
ported by supervisors last spring, are as 
follows: Acres of improved land in 
farms, 9,026,8°0; unimproved, 4,223,533; total 
area, 13,250,353; number of farms, 148,928; 
average size of farms, 88.88 acres. 
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Prompt returns. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
or prices, prospects and information. 
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BEST WATCH OFFERED 
FOR THE MONEY. 


Dealers will charge you $5 for no better. 


Elgin made, seven jewel movement in 
heavy solid silveroid open-face case. 


We will furnish a 20-year gold-filled 
chain for only $1.50. Watch and 
chain both guaranteed and charges 
prepaid. 

ORDER AT ONCE 
OR YOU MAY BE TOO LATE. 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER, 


Detroit, Mich. 
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In offering the Stevens “Favorite” Rifle to the public it has been the 
aim of the manufacturers to produce a strong and thoroughly made rifle, 
perfect in symmetry, safe, accurate and portable, and at a price as low as 
The first rifles finished were submitted to 


who ex- 


pronounced perfect, 
being 
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in length, one-third octagon, two-thirds 


strong solid breech 


When the lever is down an unobstructed view of the inside of the bar- 
rel can be seen and the rifle easily cleaned from the breech end. 

The stock is finely modeled and has a shot, gun butt. 
Our price only $5.25, Address THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit. Mich. 
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iscellaneous. 


THE PRICE WE PAY. 





BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 








Freedom ever was dearly bought, 

By gold and silver and lives of men; 
In travaii of soul her gifts are sought, 
In perilous marches by moor and fen, 
By the desolate reaches of lonely years, 
By — slow, salt droppings of widows’ 

ears. 


Ever for freedom the price is great, 
And paid must be the utmost coin, 
Who serves at her altars, serves the state 
With best of heart and ache of loin, 
Nay, and all need, to make men free 
Are men bond-slaves for liberty. 


Yet who would hold his dearest back, 
And who would count his loss but gain, 
When, conquering, white on her inward 
track, 
Stern freedom comes, to break the 


chain, 
To light earth’s darkness, to light earth’s 
gloom, 
To make earth’s desert places bloom. 


In cold and nakedness and thirst, 
In heat and fever and wounds and 
strife, 
We bid her foeman do their worst, : 
For freedom is heaven, freedom, life, 
Whatever the price, that price we'll pay, 
And God be thanked for the dawn of day. 
—The Interior. 


THE LOVER’S QUEST. 
BY ERNEST GLANVILLE, 


Author of “The Lost Heiress,” “The Fossicker,’ 
“A Fair Colonist,” “The Golden Rock,” &c. 











(COPYRIGHTED 1897, BY ERNEST GLANVILLE.) 
(CONTINUED) 

“Wait while I shoot that duivel,” 
said Hans, taking aim, He missed, 
and Stoffel took a snap shot in reply, 
which nearly told. Hans rejoined his 
master. They hastily picked up the 
packages, launched the little craft, and 
were well out into mid-stream when 
the others opened fire from the dis- 
tant bank, where they stood in a group, 
shouting and gesticulating. Hans could 
not forbear flinging them back abuse, 
and fired an ineffective shot, which, 
drew an equally futile volley. 

As Miles stuck to his work three 
men darted from the group up stream 
along the bank, while three others 
went off at a smart rate down. 

“They will send for other canoes,” 
said Hans, 

“If they do,” said Miles, “we must 
take to the woods.” 

He paddled on, however, keeping the 
three men in sight till they stopped 
at a spot where the water was foaming 
right across the stream, when they 
made their way to a large rock well 
out, in the hope evidently of intercept- 
ing the canoe. 

As they drew near the rapids Miles 
saw that there was a formidable cata- 
ract to negotiate,and closer view show- 
ed that it was impossible, as the wa- 
ter flowed down with a resistless rush. 
He ran the canoe ashore on the sourh 
bank, unmindful of a shot or two fired 
from the three men, and when emptied 

‘it was not difficult to carry it to the 
upper waters, where it was once more 
safely launched. Miles sent Hans to 
look for a straight sapling, while he 
himself sacrificed a cotton blanket to 
niake a sail. A few hours they spent 
over this work, filling in the cross- 
piece, securing the pole, ete., and final- 
ly pushed off in the afternoon. At the 
first capful of wind the low craft near- 
ly filled, and a second trip ashore was 
necessary to cut down the sail to half 
its former size. So reduced, and with 
careful ballasting, the canoe made 
good sailing, and very soon the rapids, 
with the three figures still standing on 
the rock, faded out of sight, and they 
entered a group of small islands, en 
one of which they landed, near nignt- 
fall, to camp, taking the utmost care 
to hide the canoe. 

Next morning there was no sign of 
the enemy, and they continued on be- 
tween towering heights, clad from 
bank to distant ridge in densest foliage 
that closed in as they went, until, in 
mid-stream, they would have been an 
easy mark for any concealed foe, but 
from morning to sunset they saw only 
a few parties of women, who fled with 
loud cries when they caught the first 
glimpse of the solitary craft. The next 
day it was the same, and then they 
entered between lofty walls of eolor«d 
rock where the river, thus confined, 
turned and twisted in its course, upon 
itself, and where their cockleshell was 
tossed about by the current that set 
up a perpetual roaring, as it chafed 
against the smooth gleaming rocks, 
and rolled back swirling into the river. 
The wind, too, howled down the dep 
chasm, whipping up the spray, and 





threatening to. dash the canoe to pieces 
against the rocks, so that Miles had 
hastily to let go the little sail and 
take to the paddle. It was all he could 
do to keep the head straight and to 
navigate the sudden bends, 

At first he had endeavored to turn 
back, but once in the storm of dark 
waters,, he saw how impossible it 
would be to bring the narrow vessel 
broadside on. Better to command her 
he knelt down, in which position he 
had a much more powerful control of 
the paddle. Hans, in the bows, was 
completely terrified by the gloomy look 
of the towering walls, and by the dark 
waters that seemed to snatch at him, 
and, with a muttered cry, he had at 
the outset crouched down with his eyes 
glaring over the gunwale. At one bend 
the course of the river took so sudden 
a curve that the waters mounted up 
in a wall against the opposing cliff, 
as if in an effort to climb the height, 
then darted forward across the chan- 
nel in smooth, glistening waves, louk- 
ing, as they swept on in the deep 
shade, like the coils of some huge mon- 
ster. 

“My Gott,” screamed Hans, when 
he first saw this terrible commotion 
ahead; “we are dead,” and he half 
rose, with a frenzied glance right and 
left. 

“Sit down,” said Miles, fiercely. His 
face, too, had paled at the sight of the 
heaving waters, and the perspiration 
broke out on his forehead, but he nev- 
er took his eyes off the peril for a mo- 
ment. As ne crept nearer, fighting 
against the current, a hissing sound 
came from the chasm, made -by the 
edge of the sliding bank of water, 
fretting against the rock, and then he 
saw yet another danger further on, 
where the river poured itself against 
the cliff. Here the channel turned at 
right angles with a resistless rush, as 
of a mighty torrent, pouring from its 
jaws. 

It was death to turn; it 
death to advance. 

Miles set his teeth and put the boat 
at the first wave. The canoe was 
caught up and carried back, but she 
was at any rate in the trough, and 
before her, rushing on in a gleaming 
unbroken mass, came the next wave. 
He fought hard, but with great care, 
for he knew a bad stroke would send 
the canoe spinning round, to be en- 
gulfed, but all his efforts seemed in 
vain, and gradually he was driven 
back towards the cliff, where the 
wave broke in a smother of foam. 
Breathing heavily, he made a supreme 
effort, and, never relaxing, forced the 
canoe on, inch by inch, until it slid 
down the far side of the last wave, 
with before him a roaring, leaping 
fiood, pouring right across the bed. 
As the cance slid down, Miles ceased 
paddling, and the little craft quietly 
floated into a stretch of back-wate: 
that lay against the right cliff, a 
stretch of about a hundred yards. 

He sat back and wiped his brow, 
then rubbed the aching muscles of his 
arms as he looked about him, almost 
stunned by the roar of waters, won- 
dering first how he managed to get 
there, and next how they were to get 
out. 

To advance was impossible. No boat, 
however big, no steamship even, how- 
ever powerful, could have lived for one 
moment in that raging torrent thai 
shot across with a deafening roar 
against the cliff. On his left was that 
rushing black slope that every moment 
threatened to fall back and swamp 
them; behind were the waves he had 
just surmounted. 

“My Gott! my Gott!” muttered 
Hans, as he sat fascinated by the 
mighty tumult ahead. 

Miles shivered with the cold, and, 
damp from the clouds of thin spray, 
drew on his coat. Then, like Hans, he 
fell to watching the torrent, with a 
dim idea that the rush of water must 
presently cease. It was impossible, he 
thought, .for it to last long, and then 
he wondered what would happen to 
them if the water did drop. Then the 
dark slope of water would collapse, 
and the canoe would go down in a war 
of battling waves. But still the flood 
poured on and across, never abating, 
thundering against the cliff, tossiag 
high its swirl of spray that fell back 
on them, and then went, sliding and 
hissing, along the wall, and rolling 
away behind them. 

“There are only two things open,” 
shouted Miles. “Either we must go 
back, or climb this cliff, and if we go 
back we want the daylight. In any 
case We must not stop here.” 

“Ja, we are dead,” said Hans, with 


seemed 





wild eyes, and a face almost green 
with cold and terror. “Dis is de duiv- 
el’s pit.” 





CHAPTER XII. 

As they sat staring, in the eyes of 
them both there gradually came a 
dazed look produced by the perpetual 
roaring of the fighting waters. 

“We must not stay here,’ shouted 
Miles. fighting against the hopeless de- 
pression. 

Hans moaned. He had covered his 
head under the sail, and so sat huddled 
up, shutting out the dreadful sight and 
sound, 

Miles took up the paddle and crept 
along the strangely quiet stretch of 
the back-water while he scanned the 
surface of the cliff, which for some 
height was of vivid green, with moss 
and even tufts of ferns glistening from 
countless bead-like drops of spray. He 
stopped when about thirty yards from 
the torrent, and turned back down 
stream towards the spot where he had 
entered into their trap, but there wis 
net so much as a crack in the wall, or 
ledge, and he gripped his paddle firm- 
ly under a wild resolve to dash at the 
waves and retrace his passage down 
the long chasm he had struggled up in 
the morning. The ugly look of the 
high, swift waves, and the thought of 
the approaching darkness deterred him, 
and he moved back again slowly. This 
time he crept up to the flood of waters 
pouring across until the spray from it 
smote him sharply in the face. He 
here found himself under the shelter of 
a strong buttress thrown out by the 
cliff, which partly accounted for that 
ribbon of still water, while at the 
same time it served as a shute in di- 
recting the pent-up volume right across 
to the opposite cliff. 

Foliowing this buttress up with his 
eyes, he marked a dark line stretching 
up apparently to the fringe of trees 
high above, and gently forced the ca- 
noe into the angle made by the but- 
tress and cliff. As he placed his hand 
against the stone, he could feel it 
tremble to the friction of the mighty 
flood on the other side, but the canoe 
itself was as quiet as if in a pond, 
and, standing up, he reached up with 
the paddle to see if the line he had 
noticed was a crack in the rock, or a 
vine tendril. 

A cry—a mad shout of satisfaction— 
broke from nim, when, in the dim light, 
he saw the line sway, and knew it 
was a tendril. 

“Wake up, Hans,” he cried, “quick, 
before it is too dark.” 

Hans threw back the sail, and his 
eyes at once looked at the sloping, slid 
ing black wall that swept along with 
a swiftness that made the brain reel. 
The old man was of a sickly hue, his 
lips were blue, and his eyes appeared 
more deeply set than ever. He mum- 
bled, looked around vacantly, shud- 
dered violently, and once again drew 
the cover over his head. 

Miles unfastened one of the pack- 
ages, filled a small tin to the brim 
with brandy, and, removing the cover, 
held it to the old man’s lips. The 
well known smell brought back the 
wandering wits, a trembling hand had 
seized the tin, the tot was tossed dowa, 
and a light came into the small, dull 
black eyes. He began to laugh wildly 
and shake his fist. 

Miles dropped the cup into the water 
and tossed the contents into the with- 
ered brown face that was now working 
spasmodically. Then he seized Hans 
by the neck, and held him while he 
struggled, screaming and biting like a 
wild beast. Gradually, as the fumes 
of the spirit wore off, the struggles 
abated, 

“Stand up,” said Miles. 

The old man stood up, and this time 
the tears were running down his face. 

“What is it, my master?” he asked. 

“You have been a child,” said Miles. 
“Now get up, or I'll throw you into 
the water. Look alive!” 

Hans stood up. 

“What is that up against the rock?” 
said Miles pointing to the creeper. 

“A monkey rope, my baas.” 

“Will it bear your weight?” 

“Ja, sieur.” 

“Then you must get on my shoulder, 
catch hold and climb up.” : 

“My Gott!” 

“Either that or the water,” said 
Miles, sternly, with a significant ges- 
ture. 

“I will do it, sieur,” said Hans, with 
a gleam of hope. 

“Good. Now take this rope with you 
and when you reach the creeper, tie 





one end firmly and let it go; otherwise 
I cannot get up.” . 

“Ja, sieur.” 

“You think you can do it?’ 

“If master gives me another tot.” 

Miles poured out a smaller dose. 
which Hans tossed off with a smack of 
the lips. Now that he had a task bo. 
fore him that he could understand and 
a way of escape, his courage was ye- 


turning. 


Miles steadied himself with his 
hands against the cliff and the pbut- 
tress, and Hans cautiously mounted to 
his shoulders, and grasped the vine. 
Then, so standing, he fastened the 
rope securely, letting the free end fall 
into the canoe. 

“All right,’’ he shouted, and Miles 
stood staring up, with his heart in his 
mouth, for Hans was swinging as if at 
the end of a pendulum, and bumping 
against the rock. Then he caught the 
trailing rope and pulling on it, straight- 
ened the vine. Hans went up slowly, 
bracing his feet against the slimy 
wall, and finding a ledge wide enough 
for foothold, he rested for a_ spe!l. 
When he continued it was too dark for 
Miles to watch his progress, and only 
the swaying of the rope warned him 
that the top had not yet been reached. 
At last this stopped, and Miles was 
preparing to ascend, when his eye fell 
upon the rifles and stores, and he re- 
mained stunned. Without their arms 
their lives on shore would be in as 
great danger as down in that yawning 
abyss, and rather than run tke risk of 
losing anything he made up his mind 
to face the terrors of the night where 
he was. 

Mooring the canoe to the rope, he 
wrapped himself in a couple of blank- 
ets, and taking a few mouthfuls of 
food and a drink of spirit, crouched 
down te pass through this most dread- 
ful night, never sleeping a wink, and 
starting up a score of times, as some 
thundering crash seemed ‘to threaten 
the destruction of the firm cliff itself, 
while the dump soaked through Lis 
covering until his clothing had a clam- 
my feel that struck him to the bone. 
When the blessed dawn came at last 
his limbs were stiff and aching, and 
he felt a strange reluctance to move. 
His face was pale and haggard, as if 
he had come out of a long illness, and 
his mind, like his body, was affected. 
For the first time the thought of the 
girl he had come to seek failed io 
move him, and he continued to sit on 
watching, with fixed glazed stare, the 
storm of water, and he would have sat 
so had not Hans forced his attention 
by violently shaking the rope. 

Then he roused himself, took a little 
food, threw off the clinging blankets. 
and rubbed his stiffened limbs. 

Meanwhile, Hans had grown impa- 
tient, and came sliding down, facing 
the horrors of the dismal chasm for the 
love of his master, and braving also 
the danger of the swaying vine. 

“My Gott,” he shouted, as he slid 
into the canoe, “I thought my baas 
was dead, that he did not come in the 
night. Did you not hear me shout all 
night? I called. What is it, sieur, 
that makes you look so?” 

Miles pointed to the stores, and io 
the rifles already rusting. 

“Ja,” said Hans; “in the night I 
thought of them. <A rope we must 
make from the blankets to pull them 
up. Come, my baas, my young mas- 
ter, let us work. It is warm and dry 
on the top. The sun shines there, and 
there is no water, verdom! to scream 
at us.” ' 

Miles smiled faintly, as he thought 
of the old Hottentot playing the com- 
forter. 

“Take the things up,” he said, with 
a croak in his voice for the hoarseness, 
“and make the rope. When it is done, 
let it down, and I will make the things 
fast. Be quick.” 

Hans slung his rifle across his shoul‘ 
ders, and his bandolier, and tearing the 
blankets into strips, swathed himself 
round, and, all swollen up till he looked 
like a ball, made the perilous ascent 
again, with a cheerfulness this time 
that acted like a tonic on Miles’ sod- 
den frame, 

He busied himself wearily, with 
shaking hands, making up smaller par- 
cels out of the larger ones, taking ex- 
tra care with the ammunition and the 
small tin chest of medicines. 

The time slipped by, and When he 
had finished his task he heard the 


clatter of stone, and saw the new line 
weighted at the end with a fragment 
of stone, within reach. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE REG'LAR ARMY MAN. 


He ain’t no gold-lace ‘‘Belvidere,” 
Ter sparkle in the sun. 
He don’t parade with gay cockade, 
And posies in his gun; 
He ain’t no ‘pretty soldier boy,’ 
So lovely, spick and span; 
He wears a crust of tan and dust, 
The Reg’lar Army man; 
The marchin’, parchin’, 
Pipe-clay starchin’, : 
Reg’lar Army man, 


He ain’t at home in Sunday school, 
Nor yet at socia! tea, 
And on the day he gets his pay 
He’s apt ter spend it free; 
He ain’t no temp’rance advocate, 
He likes to fill the can, 
He’s kinder rough an’ maybe tough, 
The Reg’lar Army man; 
The rarin’, tearin’, 
Sometimes swearin’, 
Reg’lar Army man. 


No State’ll call him “noble son,” 
He ain’t no ladies’ pet; 
But let a row start anyhow, 
They’ll seng for him, you bet! 
He don’t cut any ice at all 
In Fashion’s social plan, 
He gits the job to face a mob, 
The Reg’lar Army man; : 
The millin’, drillin’, 
Made fer killin’, 
Reg’lar Army man. 


They ain’t no tears shed over him 
When he goes off ter war, 
He gits no speech nor prayerful ‘‘preach” 
From Mayor or Governor; 
He packs his little knapsack up 
And trots off in the van, 
Ter start the fight and start it right, 
The Reg’lar Army man; 
The rattlin’, battlin’, 
Colt or Gatlin’, 
Reg’lar Army man. 


He makes no fuss about the job, 
He don’t talk big or brave, 
He knows he’s in ter fight and win, 
Or help fill up a grave; 
He ain’t no ‘“‘mamma’s darlin’, but 
He does the best he can, 
And he’s the chap that wins the scrap, 
The Reg’lar Army man; 
The dandy, handy, 
Cool and sandy, 
Reg lar Army man. 
—Joe Lincoln in L. A. W. Bulletin. 





THE JINITED STATES AS A 
WORLD POWER. 





English writers and politicians al- 
most with one accord concede that the 
United States must become a world 
power with the acquisition of the 
West Indies and a share of the Philip- 
pines. What effect this will have upon 
international politics is a matter of 
most interesting speculation to them. 
A great many ingenious theories are 
put forward. Mr. T. Lloyd, who writes 
the signed editorials in the Statist, is 
of the opinion that the first move by 
the Western giant will be made in the 
Far East. After saying that America 
must feel her way with colonies as 
Great Britain has done and after point- 
ing out that the British empire, 
through modifications of colonial poli- 
cy, has become “a federation of feder- 
ated States,’ Mr. Lloyd goes on to 
say: 

“In the early part of the present cea- 
tury Europe was controlled by five 
great powers—Great Britain, Fratce, 
Austria, Prussia and Russia. Then, 
for a short time, Italy arose, and was 
admitted to the rank of a great power. 
But Italy has now broken down, while 
Austria-Hungary seems to be disin- 
tegrating. Practically, therefore, there 
are only four great European powers, 
and until now these four powers not 
only dominated Europe, but Africa ani 
Asia as well. The rise of Japan modi- 
fied the situation to a certain extent. 
Japan is not yet, at all events, great 
enough to interfere in Europe, but in 
the Far East she has to be taken into 
“zecount. Now, however, there is 4 
dramatic chance, inasmuch as_ the 
United States steps into the arena. Of 
the resources of the United States, the 
skill, the courage, the ingenuity of its 
people, nobody can have any doubt. In 
extent it is equal to all Europe. In 
population it exceeds all European na- 
tions except Russia, and the popula- 
lion is growing so quickly that the 
time does not seem to be far distant 
when it will be more populous even 
than Russia. But apart from mere 
numbers, the intelligence, the resource- 
fulness, the mechanical ingenuity of 
the American people make them infin- 
itely more powerful than the Russians, 
while they dispose of far more wealt. 
The United States, then, will speak in 
all international matters with a far 
more potent voice than any continental 
country. Moreover, the United States 
is so far removed from the continent 
that no continental power can hope to 
inflict upon it any serious injury, while 
all the probabilities are that the Amer- 
ican navy would sweep from the seas 
before very long any continental navy. 
The new policy of the United States, 
then, makes an immensely greater 





change in the international situation 
than the rise of Japan. 

“Assuming that there is no interven- 
tion by the continental powers at the 
conclusion of the coming -peace with 
Spain, it is not probable’ that the 
United States would immediately inter- 
vene in European affairs. The Ameri- 
can people are hardly likely to reject 
altogether and at once the advice of 
Washington. Besides, if Spain mak+s 
peace before the Americans have to 
send an expedition to Europe, they 
will have no strong motive for inter- 
vening. But it is perfectly certain 
that the time is not far distant when 
the United States will speak with an 
unequivocal and determined voice ‘n 
the Far East. It has just annexed Ha- 
waii. It seems safe to predict that it 
will likewise annex the Philippines. It 
will have to keep up a powerful navy; 
and its citizens have valuable commer- 
cial interests in China. Therefore, the 
American government will be driven 
by popular feeling to make American 
opinion felt in the Far East, and it 
will have the means of giving effect to 
its policy. But although just at first 
the American people will be loath to 
meddle with purely European affairs, 
it is not difficult to see that events may 
oceur which will move them to action, 
just as Gen, Weyler’s government of 
Cuba aroused them to make war upon 
Spain. For example, if the United 
States fits out a great navy and largely 
increases its army, and if there were 
to be new massacres in Turkey like 
those of the Armenians a couple of 
years ago, it is almost certain that the 
churches in the United States would 
raise the cry that such atrocities must 
be put an end to at once.” 

Mr. Lloyd rightly calls attention to 
the tremendous increase of our power, 
whieh now all Europe seems to realize 
better than we do. This increase brings 
with it immense responsibilities which 
it does not become us to shirk by a tim- 
orous and hesitating policy of dealing 
with the fruits of our conquest. A na- 
tion can not afford to evade duties 
warked out for it any more than indi- 
viduals can evade them. We never 
dreamed when entering upon the war 
that it would carry us so much farther 
than the liberation of Cuba, but we 
have put our hands to the plowshare, 
and it will not become us to look back. 
The part that it seems we must play in 
the Far East before many years is only 
a part of the work that was mapped 
out for the infant nation that was 
“east a bantling on the rock.” But we 
shall not depart from the ideas of the 
fathers of the constitution; we shall be 
realizing them, though to a fuller and 
greater extent than they recked of. 





THE FOOD VALUE OF SUGAR. 


Children all over the world and all 
the keepers of “sweet stuff’ shops 
ought te join in a testimonial to the 
learned though anonymous § scientist 
who publishes in the Allgemeine Zci- 
tung an enthusiastic glorification of 
sugar. Not only as a “genussmittel,” 
but much more as a “nahrungsmittel,” 
sugar is almost the most valuable 
thing that enters the mouth of nian, 
woman or child. There is scarcely any 


other equally important feeder of mus- 


cle power. The laborer can do nothiag 
better than keep a few lumps of su- 
gar in his pocket. The negroes in su- 
gar plantations renéw and quicken 
their weary bodies by sucking the su- 
gar canes. Sugar is a fine restorative 
for soldiers. A Dutch army surgeon 
asserts that during an expedition to 
Sumatra he found that the best meaos 
to maintain the soldiers in vigor and 
freshness, not only during the march, 
but during the fight, was a generous 
allowance of sugar. Each man was 
served with a handful at a time. The 
Swiss chamois hunters bear similar 
evidence to its marvellous powers of 
sustenance and of recuperation after 
exhausting fatigue. The writer gives 
an account of successful experiments 
made with sugar as food for athletes 
by several of the Dutch rowing clubs, 
by pedestrians, by cyclists and others 
whose bodily powers need “a rapid, 
portable and innocent stimulant.” Su- 
gar is coming more and more into use 
in Holland in the course of “training” 
for contests, and it is as good _ for 
beasts as it is for men. The poor hard- 
ly realize as yet, or only realize un- 
consciously, what a treasure they pos- 
sess in cheap sugar. Its value in fevers 
has been emphasized by Hupeland and 
others. That which is supposed to in- 





jure the teeth in the consumption of 

“goodies” is not the sugar, ne: the so- MRS. PINKHAWM’S ADVICE. 
ealled “fruit acids’ which are intro- 
duced to fiavor the sugar. Negroe2s,| What Mrs. Nell Hurst has to Say 
who devour sugar in so huge a quan- About It 

tity, have the best teeth in the world. : 
—London News. 








DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—When I wrote 
to you I had not been well for five years; 
had doctored all the time but got no 
site Fr better. I had womb trouble very bad. 

As the young man entered ihe old | My womb pressed backward, causing 
man looked up and scowled. piles. I was in such misery I could 

“Well?” said the old man, sharply. | 8¢areely walk across the floor. Mcn- 

“Your daughter,” began the young | *truation was irregular and too pro- 
man, but the old man eut him off fuse, was also 
abruptly. troubled with 
; I’ve noticed that you've been hang- leucorrhea. I 
ing around a good deal,” he said. “I had given up all 
suppose you've come to tell me that i 
you love her and want to marry her.” se apt 

“No.” replied the young man, calmn- th ; ht i h 3 
ly. “I’ve come to tell you that she pio Poe 
loves me and wants to marry me.” aan een 

“What!” roared the old man. Sone 

“She says so Lerself,” persisted the five bottles of 
young man. Lydia E. Pink- 

“T never heard of such an exhibition ham’s Vegeta- 

ble Compound, 


of egotistical impertinence,” said the 
old man. I felt very much better 
“Then you misunderstand me,” ex- | 224 was able todo nearly all my own 


plained the young man. “My assertion | Work. I continued the use of your medi- 
is dictated by- policy, and not by im- | cine,and feel that I owe my recovery to 
pertinence. You see, it’s just this way: | you. leannot thank youenough foryour 
W hat I want is nothing to you; now | advice and your wonderful medicine. 
is it ? Any one doubting my statement may 

“W hy—er—not exactly.” write to me and I will gladly answer 

I might want $1,000,000, but that | all inquiries.—Mrs. NELL Hurst, Deep- 

would not cut any figure with yon, | water, Mo. ; 

. 3+ 9°? ° 
W yo tN ae . Letters like the foregoing, con- 

Pande ‘ ioe , stantly being received, contribute not 

: J er no obligation to sup-| a little to the satisfaction felt by Mrs 
ne nag What i want, are you?" | pinkham that her medicine and sr 

ardly. 2 3 3 

“Then what a fool proposition — it — i a a ali 
would be for me to come to you and a : : ’ 
say, ‘Mr, Parkinson, I have been very mire. inkham saddressis Lynn, Mass. 
favorably impressed with your house An suiering women are invited to 
and lot,’ or ‘I think I'd like yourdaugh- write to her for advice, which will be 
ter,’ or anything else in that line. But given without charge. It is an ex- 
when your daughter wants anythiag | PeTienced woman’s advice to women. 
it’s different. Now, isn’t it different?” 

“It certainly is different.” admitted 


the old man, ‘autiously. : 
“Precisely,” said the young mun. Hghhens 
“She and I figured all that out very the 
sarefully lest night. You see, I have 
load— 
AXLE ---.. 





HOW HE CAPTURED THE OLD 
MAN. 















bo particular prospects, and we could 
both see that there wasn’t one chance 
in a hundred that you would give her 
to me. Then she suggested that vou 
never yet had refused anything that 
she wanted, no matter what the cost 
might be, and that perhaps it would be 
a good plan to change the usual order 
somewhat. We sort of felt that it 
wouldn’t be right to ask you to. do 
anything for me, but it’s different in 
her case, as I remarked before. So I’m Bovis —— 
here merely as her agent, to say that | WS = 
she wants me, that she wants me y, MONE 

very much, and to ask you to please Y (A 
see that she gets me. She never has | || is not moresurely a de- 
wanted anything so much as_ she iran wr Badan od 
wants me, and I am so favorably dis- | |} &48¢ that can always be * 
posed towards her that, if you eare to 


converted into money. WSN 
make the investment, I shall be quite 


You can learn now without leavin ho 
Success guaranteed. Best text books free, a 

willing to leave the terms entirely to 

you and her.” 


STEAM ENCINEERING 
Naturally she got him. No wide- 


GREASE ~ 


Makes the wagon pull easier, 
helps the team. Saves wear 
and expense. Sold 
everywhere. 






































Bridge, Electrica] or Civil Engineering; Mathe- 
matics: Chemistry; Mining; Asehineateaed aie 
awake business man is going to over- 
he Book- 78 ; i 
look a chance to get such a fine sam- yon age a ga aes 
The Internationa! Correspondence Schools, 
= Box866 Scranton, Pa. 
Qa» 
CURED ry 
tostavHAY FEVE 
CURED. Dr. HAYES, Baffalo, 


chanical Drawing; Surveying; Plumbing; Archi- 
ple of nerve in the family.—Chicago | ]] cireutar free. State subject you wish to study. $2.00 
oe 
fi ‘ 
i 


tecture; Metal Pattern Drafting; Prospecting; 
Post. Estab. 1891. 45,000 students and graduates. a 
Month, 
Ks 
THE SHORT ROUTE 












‘0-— 


Chicago, St. Louis & all points West. 
Home-seekers and California ee write 


R. G. BUTLER, D. F. & P. A., 
9 Fort St West, (Hammond Building.) 


(jean TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
City Office, 84 Woodward Ave. Both Phones 39. 







Wholesale. 


We manufacture a full line of latest 
style Surreys, Buggies, Phaetons 
and Sprine agons, each the 

of its kind, which 

we sell to you direct 


at wholesale prices, 















Brush street depot. *Daily. tExcept Sunday. 
















You get fresh goods and save from 25 to 

40% in the transaction. That represents Leave. EAST VIA WINDSOK. Arrive. 

the —_ 's profit. You might just as well * 6:30am | Niagara Faliz. Buffalo........ * 9:00 pm 

peve ge ater We sell also “Goshen” *12noon | Buffalo, New York..........- * 1:30 pm 

an Vente ree a t 6:40 pm | Chatham, London, ete......... +5:30 pm 
City, Mo., ‘to suit purchaser, Don’t anes senee London accommudation....... +9:05 am 





EAST VIA PORT HURON. 





or Kan. 

buy until you get our free illustrated cata- 

logue. All prices are marked in plain figures. 
EDWARD W. WALKER CARRIAGE CO. 

ll, New Street, Goshen, 

Ean. City Warerooms and Office, 1308 W, 14th &t, 


17:55 am | Pt. Huron F. & P. M., north... | t 
* 2:05 pm | Toronto, Montreal, New York | * 
¢ 1:20 pm | Pt. Huron F. & P. M., north... | ¢ 6:00 pm 
t4 20 pm | Pt. Huron and Int. stations... | t 
pm ss 










Toronto, Buffalo, N2w York.. 
D. & M. DIVISION. 

:55 am | Saginaw, Muskegon,G. Rapids | t 

Sg 

















ICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES.—Prac. 








t 6:5: 9:20 
tical work. Elective System, The only college in | f 9:15 am Pontiac Suburban...... ...... 1:55 pm 
United States giving its instruction solely to prepare | [11:40 am | Gd.Rapids.Gd.Haven. Chicago | t 3:40 pm 
men to aid in the development of the mineral wealth | f 4:05 pm | Saginaw, G.Haven,MIlwaukee / 11:50 am 
of he state and nation. Offers an excellent field cs 4 pm pS ra po ng mene s Gua “ t oe — 
‘or farmers’ sons. For catalogu ddr DR. :40 pm cago via Durand (sleeper. 7 am 
aes stereos BS *8:50 pm/ Mixed Gd. Rapids Int. stations | * 7:05 am 





M. E. WADSWORTH, President, Houghton, Mich. 
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Farmers Ciubs. 
CONDUCTED BY A. — BIRD. 


All correspondence for this department should 
he addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF FARMERS’ CLUBS. 
President—E. J. Cook, Owosso. 
Vice-President—Mrs. E. L. Lockwood, Peters- 
burg. 
Secretary-Treasurer—c. M. Pierce, Elva. 
Directors—W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. 
Phelps, Damon; F. M. Whelan, Vernon; A. L. 
Landon, Springport; H. Gaunt, Highland; A. P. 
Green, Eaton Rapids. 














All communications relating to the organiza- 
tion of new clubs should he addressed to C. M. 
Pierce, Elva Mich. 








BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEET. 

On Wednesday of this week the di- 
rectors of the State Association of 
Farmers’ Clubs met at the Hudson 
House in Lansing to arrange for the 
December meeting of the State Asso- 
ciation. Through the courtesy of 
President Cook the ex-presidents of 
the Association were invited to be 
present at the meeting and give the 
benefit of their experience in associa- 
tional work to the deliberations of the 
meeting. In next week’s issue we shall 
give as full a report as is possible of 
the work accomplished. 





FARMERS IN THE LEGISLATURE. 





Thus far the legislative nominating 
conventions have been particularly for- 
tunate in their selection of candidates 
from among the most intelligent and 
progressive farmers of the State. The 
good work of the farmers’ organiza- 
tions in fostering an interest in these 


matters among the farmers of this 
State is thus bearing rich fruitage. 


The success of the effort so generally 
made through the farmers’ clubs to get 
the farmer vote to the party caucuses 
was the first step in advance of the old 
order of things. Judicious action at 
these caucuses, made possible by a 
thorough and systematic study of pub- 
lic affairs in club work, surprised those 
who have not kept a close watch of 
the new trend of affairs. 

The most difficult problem of all is, 
and always has been, to overcome the 
suspicion with which farmers are 
prone to view the honest efforts of men 
of their own profession to lead the way 
to a better order of things. That this | 
problem is being slowly but surely | 
solved, the recent nominating conven- | 
tions are positive evidence. 

We are not predicting the immediate 
coming of a political millennium, nor | 
a serious epidemic of virtue among | 
public officials, but we do feel safe in 
assuming that the present indications 
all along the line are encouraging to 
the honest and persevering men and 
womei who have labored long and 
faithfully to bring about a better order 
of things in the administration of pub- | 
lic affairs, 


BOTH SIDES WILL BE GIVEN RE- 
SPECTFUL HEARING. 

The charge of unfairness has never 
been raised against farmers’ club dis- 
eussions. This is due to the fact that 
in the consideration of the many im- 
portant questions coming before the 
clubs all are invited to take a part, and 
absolute freedom reigns supreme in 
the expression of honest opinion. So is 
it in the conduct of this department of 
The Michigan Farmer. And we but re- 
peat what we have said many times 
before when we cordially invite free 
and frank discussion of all our edi- 
torial comments. It requires but little 
contact with this practical world to 
demonstrate the fact that no man has 
a corner on right conclusions. Abso- 
lute truth is seldom discovered by a 
single pair of eyes. Fortunate the man 
who early learns this lesson. 

Even with the County Salaries ques- 
tion, which is now before the clubs for 
discussion, there are doubtless many 
diverse opinions, and in recognition of 
this fact we urgently request that ev- 
ery opportunity be given by the local 
clubs for a free and full discussion, 
and that in the reports to this depart- 
ment special mention be given to any 
valid objections raised against the pro- 
posed measure. In no other way can 
the position of the clubs on this ques- 
tion be made more secure than at this 
stage of the discussion to give the most 
courteous consideration to every objec- 
_ tion offered from responsible sources. 

Especially do we cordially invite con- 








department from 
anyone, farmers’ club member or 
otherwise, who may not agree with 
the position taken by the clubs on this 
question, or with the editorial com- 
ments in these columns. To any and 
all taking advantage of this invitation 
we pledge the most fair and courteous 
treatment. We sincerely hope that we 
may receive several communications 
of a controversial nature regarding 
this matter. In no way could the suc- 
cess of the measure before the legis- 
lature the coming winter be so un- 
questionably assured. 


tributions to this 





EFFECTIVE WORK ON THE COUN- 
TY SALARIES QUESTION. 





The reports from the local clubs on 
the County Salaries question are be- 
ginning to come in and are exceeding- 
ly gratifying to all friends of an hon- 
est and businesslike administration of 
public affairs. The most encouraging 
feature of all is the fact that the clubs 
are taking hold of the matter in a more 
practical and effective way than ever 
before. Almost without exception ev- 
ery club which has as yet had the topic 
up for consideration has appointed a 
committee, whose duty it is to corre- 
spond with the several legislative 
nominees in the district and ascertain 
their position on this measure. We are 
in position to personally know that this 
kind of work is bringing to the meas- 
ure a support which can be safely re- 
lied upon to carry it through the next 
legislature. 

All that the prospective members of 
the next Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives need to know is that the 
people are thoroughly interested in 
this matter. Once convince them of 
this and the battle is won. From lo- 
calitics where two years ago the meas- 
ure received little or no attention, this 
year we are receiving the most encour- 
aging reports, and in the old strong- 
holds the work is being taken up with 
even greater vigor than when first up 
for consideration. The justice of the 
claims urged in its favor is absolutely 
uncontrovertible. The only claim ever 
urged against it is that its passage 
would offend a few present or prospec- 
tive county officeholders, a claim 
which has no force or standing outside 
a narrow line of spoils politicians. 

The one idea of the friends of this 


| 





| It is one of those measures which will 


measure should be to interest all the 
people in its behalf. To do this suc- 
cessfully only requires that every op-! 
portunity be improved to explaiu its 
provisions and to discuss its merits. 


bear the searchlight of honest investi- 
gation, no matter upon which side it 
is turned. It carries with it its own 
best aygument in its direct appeal to 
the basic principle of our government, | 
namely, local control of local affairs. 
Too much cannot be said in its favor, ' 
neither need policy be considered in 
the selection of the time or place to 
sound its praises, 





REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 


MILFORD FARMERS CLUE 

The Milford Farmers’ Club held its | 
September meeting the 7th inst. at the | 
home of Mr. and “Mrs. W. P. Johnson, | 
and was very largely attended. The 
chief topics of discussion were the! 
“Railroad Taxation Problem” and the 
“Kimmis County Salaries Bill” The 
former was led by I. R. Waterbury, of | 
Highland, who has since received the 
Republican nomination in this district | 
for representative in the State legisla- | 
ture. Mr. Waterbury’s remarks were | 
eminently fair. He would not impose | 
upon the railroads special hardships. 
neither would he grant them special 
favors. They should be taxed on an 
equality with other property. If the 
claims for special favors along this 
line were ever just, those claims no 
longer hold good. L. D. Lovewell ex- 
pressed himself forcibly on this ques- 
tion, endorsing the views of the pre- 
ceding speaker and adding that corpor- 
ations must be checked in their greed. 
That they should be made to respect 
the claims of other classes. A. C. Bird 
thought that genuine loyalty meant to 
not only express a belief in a govern- 
ment by the people, of the people and 
for the people, But also to pay one's 
honest share toward the support of the 
government that protects life and 
property and makes them secure and 
profitable. David Gage was firm in 
the belief that if railroads were to be 
treated as other investments upon the 
tax roll, the government should sur- 
render its power to regulate their pas- 
senger and freight rates. He was re- 
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minded, however, by Hon, A. N. Kim- 
mis and others, that railroads were 
granted special privileges by the legis- 
lature in the form of land grants, the 
right to force their way across private 
property without the consent of the 
owner, ete., and that it was a just 
principle, that to whom the legislature 
grant special privileges the legislature 
may properly impose special restric- 
The almost unanimous feeling 
of the meeting was in favor of equal 
taxation, and the discussion was pro- 
ductive of great good. 

Hon. A. N. Kimmis gave an interest- 
ing talk on the history of the “County 
Salaries Bill.” He reminded his hear- 
ers that the Farmers’ Clubs were the 
parent of the idea; that the State As- 
sociation crystalized the sentiment in 
its favor; that the discussion by the 
local clubs gave unity to the action; 
that the assistance of the Grange was 
of inestimable value; that the number 
of petitions in its favor exceeded those 
for any other measure in the history 
of State legislation up to that time, 
those of the Atkinson Equal Taxation 
measure, since before the legislature, 
alone surpassing it to the present time. 
He described the difficulty of getting 
the measure before the house of repre- 
sentatives, and the final fight over the 
passage of the bill. He predicted a 
victorious ending of the fight in its 
behalf before both houses in the com- 
ing legislature, the only condition im- 
posed being that the Farmers’ Clubs 
and Grange must again be loyal and 
active in its support, - L. D. Lovewell, 
R. J. Marsh and others followed, all 
Suggesting valuable thoughts in sup- 
port of the measure. John Gamble 
was appointed to correspond with the 
several candidates for the legislature 
in this district concerning their posi- 
tion on this bill, and was asked to re- 
port to the next meeting of the club in 
reference thereto. 

The next meeting will be held with 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Coulter the first 
Wednesday in October. 

Oakland Co. REPORTER. 

BURTON FARMERS CLUB. 

The September meeting occurred on 
the Ist inst. at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. W. Rose, and notwithstanding 
the unpropitious weather all seemed to 
thoroughly enjoy the meeting. During 
the morning session Mrs. Rose was 
called on to answer the question, “Is it 
best for children to read fairy stories?” 
Her verdict was that they were not 
very profitable reading. CC. Woodin 
could see no objection to a good fairy 
story with a good moral attached, and 
said he enjoyed them himself. 

In the afternoon, after listening to a 
recitation by Majorie Shepard, the 
question was read, “Has the Order of 
Patrons of Industry been a Success?’ 
©. Woodin, in reply, mentioned the 
fact that the Patrons of Industry, the 
Alliance and the Farmers’ 
Clubs at this place were all organized 
in the same house. The club being the 
only one in existence now, seemed to 
be the most successful. 

Another question, “Has the Home 
stead Law been a Benefit to the Farm- 
er?” was answered by saying that as 
far as it had been taken advantage of 
in securing and making homes, instead 
of for purposes of speculation, it had 
been a benefit. 

After some discussion the State As- 
sociation question, “The County Sal- 
aries Bill,’ was announced, Several 
expressed themselves as being decid- 
edly in favor of the bill. As our club 
is again favored in the matter of 
furnishing the nominee for legislative 
representative, (I dare not mention the 
party), he, G. T. Mason, was called 
upon and gave an interesting and in- 
structive talk. He said he wanted the 
people to thoroughly study this ques- 
tion, and if after a thorough investiga- 
tion, they were in favor of the bill, it 
would be the duty of their representa- 
tive to govern himself according to 
their wishes. There wiil be further 
talk on this subject at our next meet- 
ing, which was appointed at S. Guil- 
ford’s. 

Shiawassee Co, L. W., Reporter. 

DUNDEE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The Dundee Farmers’ Club for Sep- 
tember was delightfully entertained at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. R, I. Ingra- 
han. The day was excessively hot, 
but the attendance was large notwith- 
standing. Dinner was served under a 
canopy and a fine literary and musical 
program followed. 

The County Salaries bill was favora- 
bly received, though several thought 
the sheriffs and supervisors should be 
included in the list. A committee was 
appointed to interview the candidates 
as soon as they are nominated, to as- 


certain how they stand on the ques- 
tion. 

Geo. Paxon read a paper on “The 
Merits of Ground Feed for Horses, 
Cattle and Hogs.” This paper was 
favorably received and was followed 
by a discussion. The most of the stock 
feeders favored the plan of grinding 
the feed. 

Mrs. Nichols, of Ida, read an inter- 
esting paper on “The Care of House 
Plants in the Winter.” The October 
club will meet with Mr. and Mrs. J. I. 
Slayton, in the village of Dundee. 
Monroe Co. Cor. Sec. 

CONCORD FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The August meeting of this club was 
held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Arthur, August 13th. The fore- 
noon session was devoted to business 
and another new member was added 
to our numbers. The afternoon ses- 
sion was opened with a very interest- 
ing program, after which the Associa- 
tion question was resumed. This was 
owing tosthe fact that at the July 
meeting but few of the gentlemen 
members were present. We shall con- 
sequently combine the reports of the 
two meetings in the discussion of this 
question, “What is the farmers’ duty 
regarding the nomination and election 
of members of the legislature?” Rey. 
W. H. Hoffman opened the question at 
the July meeting, saying farmers 
should unite and co-operate. Thinks 
they are an unselfish class; that while 
desiring their own rights they also 
respect the rights of others. They 
should be represented in the legisla- 
ture. T. J. O. Thatcher, who led in the 
discussion at the August meeting, be- 
lieves the primaries the place to begin. 
Attend the caucuses and nominate 
good, honest men. Among others who 
gave us some good thoughts were Miss 
Bertha Cullacott, of Colorado, Mrs. W. 
D, Chapple, Messrs. Quick, Mann, Mc- 
Kenzie, Tefft and Lyman, and Dr. J. 
H. Parmeter. September meeting at 
the home of Jas. Davis, the 10th inst. 


Jackson Co, MAGGIE M. BARTELL, 
Reporter. 
ARBUTUS FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The August meeting was held.at the 
home of John Woodrow the 25th ult. 
Being a very busy time, the meeting 
was comparatively small. 8S. Gorton 
gave a very instructive talk on setting 
fruit trees and raising fruit in general. 
He exhibited some apples raised by 
himself which were without spot or 
blemish, yet the trees received no 
spraying or similar treatment. He 
said he had yet to see the first worm 
or effects of one on apples raised in 
Oscoda county. This is also the exper- 
ience of your correspondent. We think 
this is destined to be one of the great- 
est fruit counties in the State. Your 
correspondent read a paper on “Clover 
as a Tertilizer,” and Miss Argie Van- 
tine one on “The Nastiness of Tobacco 
and its Effects.” After a declamation 
by Miss Alice Clover, C. J. Phelps gave 
un interesting talk about the relics he 
saw of the Cuban war. 

The next meeting will be at the resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs, O. R. Vantine, 
on September 4th. 

Gseoda Co, O, R. VANTINE, Cor. Sec. 

WALLED LAKE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The August meeting of the club was 
held at the home of Thos. McCoy, The 
day was all that could be asked for 
and the gathering was large, filling the 
large house and barn to overtlowing. 
Aside from the general program the 
Association question was again taken 
up from the preceding month. It was 
led by Mrs. MeCoy and ably continued 
by Mr. Nicholson, of the Wixom Farm- 
ers’ Club. Reverends Mitchell. Shan- 
non and Ticknor, and Mr. Dodge and 
Mrs. McCoy and Mrs, Edwin also ex- 
pressed themselves on the subject. 

Oakland Co, A. E. G., Cor. Sec. 

EXETER FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The Exeter Farmers’ Club met at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Ved- 
der. Topic for discussion, “‘How can 
life on the farm be made more pleas- 
ant?’ The idea was expressed that 
people should attend more farmers’ 
clubs and other social gatherings, and 
improve their homes as much as possi- 


ble. Self culture was another point 
suggested. The October meeting will 









be held at the h 
J. J. Lautenschla 
ciation question w; 
Monroe Co. MRS. B. NAGGS, Cor. Sec. 
WHITE LAKE FARSIERS’ CLUB. 
The club met at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Parkinson Saturday, Sep- 
tember 3. After the usual opening 
exercises, the Association question was 
taken up and discussed. It so hap- 
pened that all the speakers who had 
been appointed to take part in the 
discussion were absent, but it was 


e of Mr. and Mrs. 
when the Asso- 
taken up. 
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pretty well understood and discussed 
by the club nevertheless, Myron Voor- 
heis favored the change from the pres- 
ent system to the salary basis because 
it was a more practical and business- 
like method of doing work. Other ar- 
guments in favor of the change were 
as follows: The officers would know 
just what the salary would be and 
could adjust their expenses according- 
ly. The fees should be made sufficient- 
ly high to cover the amount of the sal- 
ary. It was suggested as an objection 
that the officers might be crafty 
enough to gobble up both fees and 
salary. 

After the discussion the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That we, the members of 
the White Lake Farmers’ Club, are in 
favor of what is known as the Kimmis 
County Salaries Bill. 

The president then appointed E. P. 
Flower a committee to correspond 
with the candidates for the legislature 
from this district to ascertain how 
they stand on this question. 

The local question, “Should the clos- 
ing years of the nineteenth century 
still cling to many of the old rules and 
ways of doing that have been handed 
down to us from the past?’ The cus- 
toms referred to by several members 
that ought to be abolished were as fol- 
lows: The habit of dressing in mourn- 
ing to an extensive extent was regard- 
ed as a relic of ancient barbarous cus- 
toms and ought, at least, to be greatly 
modified. The custom of observing all 
of the so-called signs of the moon be- 
fore performing many kinds of work 
was all a humbug and ought to be 
buried with the past. The habit of 
treating is conducive of much harm 
and the cause of a much greater use of 
tobacco and intoxicating drinks than 
would be the case were it dispensed 
with. The habit of compelling young 
married men to come down with the 
“stuff” or receive the alternative of a 
“horning’” was denounced as entirely 
beneath our civilization. 

The program was not completed 
when it was time to close and the club 
adjourned to meet on October 1 at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Skarrett. 

Oakland Co. J., Cor. Sec. 


ibe Poultry Dard. 


For The Michigan Farmer. 


POULTRY AT FAIRS. 

















In a recent issue of The Farmer we 
read an article, “Poultry at Country 
Fairs.” We were much interested in 
the article, and we think, as your cor- 
respondent does, that there is not 
enough attention paid to the poultry at 
these fairs. 

I will give the readers of The Farm- 
er an account of what is being done 
in Calhoun Co, for the poultry at our 
fair. In the past the officers of the 
fair were in the habit of appointing a 
committee of three to judge all the 
exhibits, and the committee which us- 
ually judged the poultry did not know 
one bird from another. The poultry 
breeders of the county went to the of- 
ficers of the fair and told them that if 
they would give them an expert judge 
they would put up the best exhibit on 
the grounds: The officers said they 
would do it if it did not cost to exceed 
$10, and our esteemed friend, the late 
James Reed, of Detroit, was the first 
expert judge employed at our county 
fair. The result was that he saved 
the society about $20 in premiums by 
knowing what he was doing, and when 
the secretary of the fair looked over 
the list he said if that avas expert 
judging we should have one every 
year, as the society could not afford 
to do otherwise, and from that time 
we have had an expert to judge the 
poultry. This judge can be hired for 
*) and expenses, and will save any 
fair nearly double the price in not 
iwarding prizes to any but standard 
birds. In our opinion any county can 
have a fair and have experts to judge 
all the exhibits, if the exhibitors will 
only help to make the fair a success; 
but in most cases, they stand around 
and find fault because the officers do 
not cater to their wants. In the first 
Place, there should be a superintend- 
ent who is willing and ready to work 
for his department. Look around and 
find such a man, and elect him; let him 
Tun the department as he sees fit, and, 
instead of finding fault, help him to 
do the work. We elect one of our best 
poultry breeders for our superintend- 
ent, and he gets the poultry house at 
the fair ground in as perfect order as 





it can be under the circumstances. He 
hires the judge, and pay him $5 for 
the work; he also gets everygreens 
and decorates the house in fine style 
with bunting and flags, and it is the 
best looking building on the ground. 

It is filled every year, and all who 
attend say it is the best exhibit on the 
grounds, just because our superintend- 
ent takes pains to look after it. 

We once attended a fair at Hub- 
bardston in this State, and all the live 
stock was fine except the poultry, and 
that was very poor. The party in 
charge said they did not have any 
judge at all. Someone came around 
and tied on the cards, and that was 
all. Now if this society had hired an 
expert they would not have had one 
dollar to pay for premiums on poultry, 
as I do not think there was a standard 
bird in the whole lot; but as it was, 
they paid about $30, and did not know 
what it was for. This very thing of 
giving premiums to anything that hap- 
pens to be on exhibition is all wrong, 
both for the society and the exhibitor, 
as he would have better stock if he 
had to in order to win. 

One of the best places to show fowls 
at a fair is in a tent. Albion always 
has a tent to show most of the exhibits 
in, and almost any fair can get a tent 
large enough to show in if they have 
not a good building. But let me say 
that no fair can exist without the help 
of the exhibitors. I have been on our 
county fair board for six years, and I 
know how it is; but thanks to our pa- 
trons, they all work to make our fair 
a success, and then sometimes it fails 
fo give satisfaction to all the people. 
But we try to please all who come, 
and do our best to make the Calhoun 


County fair the best in the State. 
Cc. L. HOGUE. 
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In a recent bulletin issued by the 
Michigan Agricultural College Experi- 
ment Station a feeding test between 
young ducks and young chickens is de- 
tailed, showing the comparative growth 
and cost per pound of each. The re- 
sults attained showed more profit in 
the ducks than in the chickens, tak- 
ing into account the cost of growth and 
price obtained for each. The details 
are as follows: 

On the sixth of June thirty-nine 
young ducks, two weeks old, were 
weighed and placed in a brooder, and 
yard attached, to be fed against the 
same number of chickens of the same 
age placed in another’ brooder and 
yard. On that date the 39 ducks 
weighed 13.25 pounds, and the 39 
chickens 7.5 pounds. 

The feed of the ducks consisted of 
middlings, corn meal and bran, besides 
the necessary grit and green food. The 
green food consisted of lettuce and the 
run at a grass patch included within 
the fences of the small yard. The 
young things were very fond of this 
grass, and at it almost continuously, 
which will account for the small 
amount of grain food required for 
their growth. 

The chickens were fed _ relatively 
more corn meal than the ducks, and 
had no middlings. They were also al- 
lowed the run of a small grass plat 
and were fed lettuce in addition. Both 
pens had abundant exercise and were 
healthy and thrifty. The experiment 
was continued but five weeks, as by 
that time the ducks were nearly ready 
for the early market. 

In the five weeks the ducks ate 41.3 
pounds of corn, 93.1 pounds of mid- 
dlings, 48.4 pounds of bran, and 59 
pounds of lettuce, besides 88 pounds of 
skim milk. In the same time the 39 
chickens ate 52.2 pounds of corn, 25.9 
pounds of bran, and 46 pounds of let- 
tuce, besides 44.3 pounds of skiin milk. 
No estimate can be made of the 
amount of grass eaten by the two 
pens, 

On July 1ith the ducks weighed 122 
pounds, having gained 108.75 pounds in 
the five weeks and this notwithstand- 
ing the fact that one of the ducklings 
died on the 18th of June in the second 
week of the test. The average weight 
of the ducks on July 11th was there- 
fore 4.36 pounds. 

The 39 chickens weighed, July 11th, 
30 pounds, having gained but 22.5 
pounds in the five weeks and averag- 
ing when seven weeks old but three- 
quarters of a pound. 

In estimating the cost of the gain 
the value of the different materials 
was calculated as follows: The corn, 
at $14.00 per ton, the bran the same, 
the middlings at $15.00, the milk at 
20 cents per hundred, and the lettuce 





at 1 cent per pound, At these rates the 
total cost of the 108.75 pounds of gain 
of the ducks was $2.06, or 1.9 cents 
per pound. This is, of course, the 
food cost alone. The food cost of the 
gain of the chickens was $1.09, or 4.84 
cents per pound. The ducklings gained 
therefore not only much more rapidly 
than the chickens, but more econom- 
ically as well. 

Although not bearing directly on the 
experiment, it may be reported that 29 
of these ducks were sold at 8 1-2 cents 
per pound, July 21. They weighed at 
that time 112 pounds, 

At that date, the broiler season being 
over, the chickens were not large 
enough to sell at any price. The feed- 
ing of the 39 chickens was kept up 
until August & <At that time they 
weighed 65.5 pounds and had eaten in 
all 137.7 pounds of corn, 39.9 pounds 
of bran, 128 pounds of skim milk and 
SS pounds of lettuce. At the prices al- 
ready given the total cost of gain from 
July 11th, was $1.27, or 3.5 cents per 
pound. The chickens were worth in 
the market nine and one-half cents per 
pound. The sixty-five and a_ half 
pounds brought, therefore, $6.22. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
SELECTING AND SEPARATING. 





Breeders of good chickens should 
make a careful selection of them after 
they attain a certain age, and then 
separate the different sexes. This sys- 
tem pursued most generally by breed- 
ers of fancy stock has advantages that 
may be overlooked at first, but which 
must impress one forcibly the more he 
studies the question, and the longer he 
raises fine birds. ‘The two sexes can 
never reach their fullest development 
if confined together after the young 
cockerels begin to crow and show 
their combs. This is the period when 
they should be put into separate pens 
where they will not disturb and worry 
the young chickens. The pullets are 
always the greatest sufferers when the 
two sexes are allowed to run together 
after this period. They are pulled and 
jostled about roughly by the cockerels, 
and their lives are made anything but 
pleasant. They do not grow as fast as 
they should, nor lay on fat as the food 
they consume warrants. 

The work of selection should go on 
at the same time. The choice cock- 
erels which are worthy of preserva- 
tion for breeding purposes should be 
separated from those which are to be 
killed early and sent to market. Like- 
wise the market pullets, and those de- 
signed for laying, should be separated. 
The earlier this thinning out process 
can be adopted the better will the re- 
sults be, for the pullets intended for 
breeding and laying will then have 
more room in which to: develop and 
reach full maturity. 

All poorly developed or undersized 
pullets should be killed off. They 
should never find their way into the 
pen where the laying hens are con- 
fined, for if poor selections are made 
for this purpose, how can one expect 
plenty of good, large eggs? An unde- 
veloped hen is just as much to be de- 
plored as a poor, dwarfed plant. It 
should be weeded out to make room 
for those that have reached their full 
growth and size. 


New Hampshire. W. E. FARMER. 
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Moving A Forest. 

The above cut, whichis a reproduction of 
a photograph taken on the spot, shows how 
trees are being moved from one part of Mr. 
Rockafeller’s Pocantico Hills, N. Y. estate 
to another. In modern landscape gardening 
when the engineer desires a tree or a group 
of trees at any particular spot or place, he 
simply puts them there. The only precau- 
tions necessary to observe are to see that 
the largest possible mass of roots and ad- 
hering soil are takenup with the tree. This 
of course makes the operation a heavy one 
and it is necessary to use the strongest truck 
procurable. Those used in the above cut 
were made for this special purpose by the 
Electric Wheel Co., of Quincy, Ill. By the 
way, these people also make a low down 
Handy wagon which is easy to load and un- 
usually strong. They supply steel wheelsto 
fit any farm wagon and for almost any 
other purpose. 








Oddfellows Excursion to Boston via Mich- 
igan Central. 

On Sept. 16th, 17th and 18th tickets will be 
soldto Boston via the MicLigan Central at 
one fare for the round trip, good for return 
leaving Boston not later than Sept. 30th, on 
account of the Sovereign Grand Lodge meet- 
ing of the above order. Full information to 
be obtained by addressing Jos. S. Hall, M. P. 
A., M.C. R. R., Detroit. 











4@ When writing to advertisers please 
mention that you saw their advertisement 
in the MIcHIGAN FARMER. 


The Cowy Odor 


which is so promi- 
nent in much of the 
dairy butter, and 
which is so offensive 
to many people is 
the result of dirt; 
real fine dirt that 
can’t be strained 
out. The 

LITTLE GIANT 

SEPARATOR 
takes out all the dirt, 
produces a perfect 
flavor and greatly 
increases the product. Itis the safest, 
easiest cleaned, and requires less re- 
pairs than any small separator made. 
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BRANCHES: — P, M. SHARPLES, 
Omaha, Neb. West Chester, Pa. 


Dubuque, Iowa. 
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of 15 cents in postage to pay for packing and trans- 
portation. P.S. EUSTIS, General Passenger Agent, 
@ C.B.&Q. BR. R., Chicago, Ill. 


A copy of our handsome map, 
48x34 inches, printed in colors 
and mounted on a roller, will 
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UNITED STATES WALL MAP} 
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(Universi 
. DETROIT, N1I1CH. 


Educates Young Men and Women for 
Financial Success. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue. 11-19 Wilcox Street, Detroit. 

W. F. JEWELL, President. P, R. SPENCER, Secretary 


AT ONCE—An agent in every 
WANTED, county, or, to right man, will 
give part of astate. Those acquainted with the 
farmers and threshers preferred. Territory 
must be canvassed at once. Ourterms to agents 
are more liberal than those of any other com- 
pany, and we invitecomparison. For particulars 
address LINCOLN OIL CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
GREAT BIG PURE PEKIN DUCKS FOR SALE 


dirt cheap. F.M. Bronson, Vermontville, Mich. 


PAPERS FREE! 


We will give a year’s subscription to any 
of the papers below for the number of 20- 
cent trial subscriptions given opposite each. 
In some instances the amount of money to 
be sent for the trials is no more than the 
regular price of the paper sent as a premium; 
for instance, we send the Detroit semi- 
weekly Free Press for 5 trials at 20 cents 
a a the regular price ofthe Free Press 
8 $1.00. 

We furnish all sample copies needed, free. 
Send tor enough to give one to each of your 
neighbors not taking the M. F., get their 
orders and secure any paper you want, free. 
If a paper not in this list is wanted, write to 
us about it. 

The trial subscription will be started the 
week we receive the order and M. F. sent to 
Jan. 1st, 99, when it will be stopped unless 
ordered continued. 

WHERE PUBLISHED AND NAME OF PAPER. 








DAILY. 
COTA Cg WU o cc oct caccascceahes “nvurvon 10 
TRI-WEEKLY. 
BE Wwe, Wha Wa TE iiwie siadik cvs sine cauweaes 7 
SEMI-WEEKLIES. . 
WOGPONE, TEIOM 1 WHOS WOOD soo oso obs ics sits cage cnsces 5 
ia 7 DO ebikeccvtes lh odhcanecasbar 6 
WEEKLIES. 


Chicago, Tll., Inter OCGAM. ........s.cccccccceccces 4 
Cincinnati, O., Commercial Gazette.............. 4 
x ~~ — “Soa eS ite ae 5 
DOGWORE, BEGGR., TEM oon cnc cccscseccccesconces 4 
Indianapolis, Ind., Journal... 7 
es “Sentinel 






FARM SPECIALS. 








Chicago, Ill., American Swineherd -3 
Bj ‘* American Bee Journal..... 8 

a3 “* American Sheep Breeder. 8 
Fort Atkinson, Wis., Hoard’s Dairyman.... 7 
Indianapolis, Ind., Swine Breeders’ Journal..... 3 
= Me ree 13 
Medina, O., Gleanings in Bee Culture............ 5 
Parkesburg, Pa., Poultry Keeper................ 3 
Stock, Pa., Blooded Stock...............ccesccees 3 
Tiffin, O., Interstate Poultryman................. 3 

MAGAZINES, 

New York, N. Y., Cosmopolitan. ...........ccsse0e ) 
% ~ OE on vcs taclredcovdeeiaes 9 

7 sh I occ cancddnccntictin 4 

bas = I A re 9 
Springfield, O., Womankind....................... 2 


Address THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 
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WHY WE LAUGH. 


Willice—When papa comes home t- 
night I am going to get him to tell me 
some fairy stories. 

Mother—But I don't 
father knows any. 

Williie—Oh! yes, he does! I heard 
him say to Mr. Jolly the other day, 
“By George, Tom! you ought to hear 
some of the fairy stories I tell my 
wife!’—Puck. 


believe your 
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“Were you able to sell old Billions a 
lot?” asked the superintendent of the 
cemetery. 

The agent shook his head. 

“He was afraid he might not get 
the full value of it,” he explained. 

“But, hang it all, a man has got to 
die some time!’ exclaimed the super- 
intendent. 

“That’s what I to!d him, but he only 
answered: ‘Suppose I should be lost 
at sea.’”’ 


“Don’t misunderstand me,” said Me- 
andering Mike; “I ain’t down on 
work.” 

“You don’t seem to have much af- 
fection fur it,” replied Plodding Pete. 

“Yes, I have. Work is a good ting. 
If it wasn’t fur work how would all 
dese people git money to give us?’— 
Washington Star. 








When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion Michigan Farmer. 












ZZ 1 on our Low Down 
i v7 2 Broad Tire, Wide Plat. 
= ey oo 
Mri with wheels that turn 
- under the load. It is 
= easy draft, easy to load, 
—— never breaks down or 
upsets. Best, handiest, 
strongest wagon for all “farm pur- 
poses. ey wy, low down wagon 
S. Government for 
hauling ou srogtien: We wantone 
live farmer as our agent in every county. 


Write for terms and descriptive circulars, free. 
FARMERS’ HANDY WAGON CO., Saginaw, Mich. 





are guaran 
j The Clip per Mills teed to be 


the ald per and Seed Clean- 
ersmade. Weuse them in our 
warehouse (power sizes) for re- 
cleaning Clover, Timothy. Vicia 
Villosa, Dwarf Essex Rape, 
Seed Wheat and other Farm 
——. Write for Mill Circu- 
ar, also Seed Price List. 


The Henry Philipps Seed and Implement Co. 


115-117 St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio, 











crush the corn husk, cob 
and ell. and grind it into 
Saves time, labor 
— “money. For steam 
= ;other styles tor horses. 
rices will suit you.Write 

fort em and free catalogue. 


FOS MFG CO Springfield,O. 


gg0o 


TANDARD SCALES 


Full Descriptive Catalogue FREE 
OSGOOD SCALE CO., ®arysric" 


Good Agents Wanted in unoccupied territory. 
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rk <7 TP BUG6Y FOR $22.75 





Road Wagons, $16. 50; dv $37.50; 
Surreys, $42.70. You don’t pay for 
them > = after received. Every- 
thing in Buggies, Carriages, Harnee: 
Sears ReRUONe £0. ve encase iu 
AR o( =? 
Beart Hocbuek & buck & Co. deena ly reliable.—Editors) 


If you want 
the best ma- 
chinery _ for 
making wells, 
to any depth, 
write us, for 


we make it. Send for our new catalogue 
“E.”” We will mail it to you free. 
F.C. AUSTIN MFG. CO., Harvey, I11.(chieago Suburb) 


LUMBER 


To Sell. Direct to the 
acne AND CONTRACTOR. 
ong Barn Timbers, Barn Siding, Floor- 


we Ceiling, mea x 3 Lath & Shingles. 
Write for prices. BLISS & CO., Saginaw, Mich. 





You may 
Avoid mistakes enh: secure the 

a cadiain ane made in a var- mee ROOFING. 
can’t blow it off. Roofs that have been 


" 
y g* need a new 
How & ou od this 
very Uae thing of the kind made. 
iety ¢ sty mybon, os seasily put en and is lenglived and 
on 25 years are good hoo Send for catalogue and prices. 


R Roof? eae 
Old Style” 

i aie =. = ‘alling sparks can’t fire it, hail can’t break 

Sykes Iron and Steel Ce, Niles, O. and Chicago, Ill. 








STEEL CASE HAY PRESSES 
FOR HORSE AND STEAM POWER. 


CAPACITY 144 TO sok TONS PER HOUR. 














WRITE prey 
| CATALOG. -_ 
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eo—How About Your Wagon ? 


Does it stand up to the work? Don’t the wheels get loose, the ag rattle and the 


true at least of most a gg wheel wagons. Stop t 
a wagon that lasts. There are two ways of doing this, one way is to bi 


THE ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON 





ting—light draft. Being low itis easy to } and saves much heavy lifting. 
The Electric Stec! Wheels will +e gee the life of your old wagon indefinitely. 
fit any skein. Convert your old high wagon into 
Write for our Free Book, ‘Farm Savings” Ittellsthe whole story. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box &8, Quincy, Illinois. 
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\ 
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tires come off when the weather is hot?_ Den’t the felloes and hubs rot and require 
much repair to keep the old thing in order during wet weather? These things are 
expensive repairs. Buy 


uy 


and the other and put them on 
way isto buy 22 Electric Low Steel Wheels 30.2 cia waco 
The Electric Handy W agen will stand up under any load your team can haul. Norut- 


They 
@ low-down-easy-to-load farm wagon 


Zee WNT TASS 





KEYSTONE: 


Corn Husker and Fodder Shredder. ; 


This is the machine that has revolutionized the harvesting of corn. 

husks the corn clean and delivers it into a wagon or bin and at the a 
time shreds the fodder. The Double Spiral Shredder head 
verts the fodder into a fine, soft, long substance called “Keystone 
Corn Hay.” Itis avin the eaten by live stock, can be as easily 


baled as hay -_ sold in the ‘..,! market. It saves the entire 
of corn machinery. Get our yd illustrated catalogue before buying. 


corn crop—n ade in three sizes. We make a full line fk 
¥, 
eyolene Mig. Co. 28 River St, Sterling, lls, 
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varying in cost from a few cents up to 49 cents per rod. 


cables. No “locks,” “keys,” or “machines” 4 — ‘aga nothing but, your hands 
Special prices on first orders where we have n 


We make Steel Wheels to fit.any 
size and width tire. Staggard and 
Straight Spoke. Will not rot or dry 


out. We also manufacture Steel 
Handy Wagons. Catalogue free. 


Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, Ui 


AND ALL METAL 


Wr te for Catalogua 


162 STYLES OF “SIMPLICITY” FENCE. 


5. 27 styles of **SIMPLICITY’’ stays. 
We can suit you. Ours is not a “Hash fence” with the stays made of short pieces of wire. Our 
fence has astay made of a big No. 9 wire, in one piece, wrapped around the horizontal 

° 


required. 


AMERICAN WIRE. ‘FENCE IED. tcssscinienmtenenitesise: starter Mich. 


s| The 4) Hilts The‘ CEM _ 





GEO. ERTEL OW., Quincy, All. 





HEEBNERS? HORSE: POWER 
With SPEED. RECULATOR. 
Forl nd 3 Horses, 


LIGHTNING WELL M 


IS THE 
STEAM PUMPS AIR LIFTS. i. 
GASOLINE ENGINES 
WRITE FOP CIPCULAP TEE 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 


Threshing Machined 


Threshes Grain Spy ay ands ores Seed.Fally 





ACHY, 


STA NDAPD | 


= 
Oe 
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RORA, ILi.- CHICAGO.- DALLAS.TEX, 





parranted, sak otf Real TENS ALES con Stingen ae | 








‘een @ 


Pressure betw: 
burrs in grinding makes com eg 


even-sized 





is carried on chill- sweep's one. | that fit nicely in a car, admitti 
ed roller bear- az ot heavy loading thus saving a 
iugs. cnt freight. Has 58x80 in, : 
P. | Feed Opening. Putent, A268 
autometie block placer—nop} 


more crushed hands or arms.@eo 
All Steel, Strong, Fast, ™ 
Easy Power, Illustrated catalog free. 


COLLINS PLOW CO., 1117 Hampshire 5! 





—* “E|_ [Baling Press 












Horse and 
Steam power. 


QUINCY, ILL. 








Sold under an absolute gua ff double the 

amount of work of any ner init fof same size or 

ges for circulars and prices, 
Carrollton, aa. 








Web reoarey 
MFG, C 





Goip ov, otha ae ale Exev Works 


SE ED GRAIN. |f2.E%2% 
Have ome oy A Brice yor dl Ra ee 
— Here is a first-class from all others. Handiest to operate and 


FANNING MILL | LIGHTEST RUNNING. 
th Bagger that will ciean and | Have themin six sizes—2 to 25 horse pow- 
supenate and Bagall kinds ofGrain | er. One style for windwheel use. 
an t Seeds, 5.00 aan ee, Capa- (Also make Sweep Feed Grinders.) 
city ,60 bus! heat per hour; O -ts, Sout 
8045100 bush. "Will separate Oats | 2: N. P. BOWSHER CO., h Bend, Ind. 
and Wh — to a Catalogue 


105 Wesson MCampsece Fann Fannie Mitt Co. 








in the Michigan Farmer. 


FEED MILLS. 





Ba When writing to advertisers please 
mention that you saw their advertisement 





TORN 
‘nx FODDER 


#*' Green or dry, will 
\W,, not only go twiceas M 
A far, but will do two 
times as much 
GOOD if cut or 
shredded with a 
Smalley Machine. 


The Smalley ¥ 
Family of 
Feed Savers 


are used by up-to-date 
farmers everywhere. 


“Yankee”? Silo Sense 
our latest silo booklet, maile 
Sree if you name this paper. 

SMALLEY MFG. CO., 
Sole Bakers, MANITOWOL, WIS. 
THE A.W.STRAUB CO., 

General Agents, 
Canal & Randolph Sts., 
Chicago, Ill. 










jp Cutting Corn? 
ASM. 





We deliver at your 
railroad sta- 


tion for & 















our famous 


Standard Corn araanter. 


Has steel frame and safety guards—and everything 
else a good harvester should have. Full catalogue free. 


THE STANDARD HARROW CO., Utica, N. Y. 


No better 


BY GRINDING YOUR GRAIN 
for live stock. Ground 
grain isall digested an: 
there is no waste. 


> BUCKEYE sit 
AiO er COMBINED 


Crushes vial ~ eoband all 
and grinds it into fine meal 
= at one operation, Grinds al) 
grains, single or mixed, fast, 

fine and easy. Supplies power 
at same time for other uses. 

Our latest catalog sent free. 
STAVER CARRIAGE CO. 
76th & Wallace Sts., CHICAGO. 





Laying aside all speculation these remain as the 
ea requisites of a perfect fence. Our Duplex Automatic 
ms Machine makes just such a fence in 100 styles at the 
rate of sixty rods per day, at a cost for wire of only 


BULL-STRONG 


18c. for a goud farm fence; 1%c. for poultry fence; 16c. 
for a rabbit-proof fence and 2c. fora 1 hog fence. 
We will sell you plain, coiled spring or barb wire direct 
at wholesale j prices. Get our catalogue before buying. 


Kitselman Bros., Box 72, Ridgeville, Ind. 
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IN PEACE 


asin war, and in the hearts of its countrymen, stands 
first our —_. spring fence—a twelve-years-old 
here. Send for autobiography. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE (0., Adrian. Rich. 


Lez og PIC oge ey CORK SCREW 
 —  =PICKET.*as"” 


Makes a CHEAP, STRONG 
and ELASTIC¢ Stock and Hog 
proof FENCE. 

Easy to make, Write us. 
WILSON WIRE FENCE CO., 


HOLLY, MicH. 


BEATEN TO DEATH 
DVANCE 
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pa; reigh' 
We not only save him all of the middle man 
we have beaten the hand fence machine to 
and better 


fence than can 
ine for the ap It’sall od 


MEMBER HEAasB om ome ne aaa 


woven; no Aa 





special discoun 
ADVANCE FENCE ¢ co. % Olat St., Peoria fll. 
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